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Tl\t3 |iun'«s»^ thi-B PKflciit Ivp Miimtnnpy U \o outline rhta i^m^e, 
ri\lm(\ In ihe .|nint ^tudy ot Insepvlcs tpalnlng ami tn pevt^iw the Hml" 
InKfl pertatnti\R to each Isaue, StAtt peBommaiulatlons apq ppesarUtitl at 
th« «nil lit th»J aumiflrtry, 

Co|UoH ot ilu» tiill rttudy ruport (approxliimtely 200 pageH) wiU ho 

iivn I l.ihlo, upon r('f|iMinl, trom ihp OtrieB ot tl\« .liipor Intantknt ot Pulilli 
I tin I nuM loi\, 

Tlio «tfttt rocommoiulntlonH riro nchoiiuled tor confllderatlon by tho 

fiounoll tor PoHtnocond/iry Educntlon on February /j-S and by tha State 
Hoard ot Mdiicatlon on March 19-20, 



Se ct jog I; Int rotjuct ion 

The InUUl Imp^tAi^ tor the t^^^iy ^ aoiKi^rn on \\\^ imrt nt ih^^ 

♦atNfitfci ot th^j ConiuUPM orNcrtmpu« \\U\w on InHMrvUn^ trfUnlnB tor K-i;^ 
(iqrtiriCfUad paraonn^l, llowavar, th^ Miiuly It h^^M MvnlvMil ^Umo ru- 
tUetfl th^ mor« general Int^F^st ot th^ Sup^F Intaml^nl ot; PuhU^ Inst.FUQ- 
tlon In gfjUUnR a b«rt0r umierfltrtnUlnB or thii ovMr*ill B«opo and naiuru or 
InnorvLow trrtlnlnR In WaHhlngton And t\H\ Int^ruHt or rhii Counoll ^\^\tt In 
obrnlnlnR a l)ot,t«r und«rHtandtnH ot i\u\ KtMinral rolu or tlu^ Htatu'w (jol- 
lo8o« and univocaltUa In innarvlco tralnlnn, nn n iumt^xi tor ovalofttluB 
tho affoctfl of tho ott'-cnmpuo pUn. 

V 

in. Agency RtiBPomUbiLLtlefl 

Tho Stflto Board ot Education and tho Super Lnttindont ot Public 
InBtructlon nro CQHponaLblo tor tho admlnlrt teat ion ot Hlato laws per- 
taining to (1) the certification ot school personnel, (2) approval ot 
certification progrnma, and (3) the allocation and Hupervislon of Htato 
funds appropriated under the Inaervice Training Act of 1977 (no appro- 
priations! to date) 

The Council for Postsecondary Education is charged with overall 
planning for postsecondary education, program review, and advising the 
executive and the legislative branches in matters related to needs, 
priorities, resource allocation, admission and transter poTlcies, and 
student fees/tuition. 

In summary, all three offices have rvisponsibil Ities that encompass ♦ 
inservice training for school personnel. In the case of the Council i^:.: 

" KX I Q • 
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Mi ^)^ m hifth^ir ^eriniUon or cicirtripHt^inn or th^ r^ii^p^acttv^ 

llnwMVi^r, h 1^^ ^U^f^rly il^t^UfthU lor ih^m to oom Inup ui PolUhopst^ m 

0) to dartirmlnM r.h« aurppiu staUm nml nature ot Lnfl*irvlt:V^ trnlo'" 

^2) to aug^Ptaln luturu neetlH foe Imiorvlcn training top K-12 
0 tJ r M 1 1 c a t iu 1 p « r « o n n o I , 

\1) to (loMorlhn tlu> cnrront rolo ot collogort ami unlvoraUUfl In 
InruirvlcM training for K-12 coctll: Icatod porHonnol, 
to conrtldur tho tuturo rolo of collogqa anil unlvoraitloii In 
Innorvioo training for K-12 corllf Icatud poraonnol, 
to UlontUy tho of facts of tho Councll'B Off-Campua Plan ^n 
Inaurvlco training tor K-12 cortlf Icatod personnol and to 
(lotormlno whether any changoB should be made In the 0ft- 
OntnpiiH IMaa In order to accommodate Inflervlce needs. 

II), Pet Ini t ion ot Tu>nnK 

.' \ ■ 

Considerable attention has been given to the Issue of definitions 
during the course of this study (reference Section ID and IIA). The 
joint study statt Is proposing that the StateBoard ot Education, the 
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0) ins^rvU'^^i Tr^untngj All "pmr^^JiUiibU ^i^vMinpin^iu'' >Hut ^-^.\ \\\ 

UM |»rorMMiilon*4l D^VMlopmuiU i All priiH****tn-rMl*ih»»l ihUumU lv»n»il 

Uon In <\ degree or eidfUrt^fU^ proj^Pfim. 
{)) Hti\t{ D^v^lopm^nti All ^Uui^n^oiuil a^^UvitlMH i.nqlu»llnu 
qrmlU-b«artng eour«« work umlert^ikt^u MobHoquyiu to oom'j^ 
tlrat initial certifLcrtt^ tot thw purposa ot In^jr^aaslnfi onu'ti 
rtbllUy to piittonn fliiHlnntuI dot Iuh, ox«hi(lli\»^ tu^rl U U^iih^ 
(lug rut work, 

ThuHo dotlnltlona have Iraportant potorUUl Irapllcrttlomi tor liitoro 
statu policy portalnLnR t;o InHorvlco training. Kflaont Lai ly , "protOHHlonal 
clovolopmont" has boon doflnod ga proftram^^roUtod inaurvlco tralnlnHi do- 
algnod to Gnhanco tho bn«Lc Bklllfl and caruor dovolopinont ot individual 
K-12 cert It Lcatod peraonnol, In contraat "atatt devolopminu" haa boon 
detLned as Job-rolated jnaervlce training, doalgned to incroaao the 
abilities ol: K-12 certitlcated personnel to pertorm their asalgned duties. 
Given these definitions, **staft: development" would Include at least two 
major types ot inservice activity: (a) organizational (e.g., school dis- 
trict) training activities designed to promote organizational objectives, 
and (b) Individual course work that has a direct relationship to the 
individual proteasional ' s job assignment (e.g., a high school KngUsh 
teacher taking a college course Ln English literature). Thes,e det Lnl: ons 
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^ MiiM if^^hMut piiyiiivi? id^cher t4^ia4 ^^^jfi'^ cquf5i»i, iMi cticf tsai i.:iU4i 

^^'O orr«OtM«|Hi« r.r*ii|lr^b*J4rlnH instirvlv^ki orr^rlng^ Riii«r c^ompaf^bl 
In iVitUlty f\\h\ fc tjijof to riJ>juUr oo«a4mpuij ool l^g^/unW^^fiii iy 

or liuinrvloo t (Mining ror K-12 cert I r te^ir^il p«CMonniil, In 
Wanhlnmon. Addttlonrtl, IntUpth fltutlUn or »ipeclrtc5 l^m^^ 
will bi^ noado<l In tho ruiurw. 
Thu rollowlnf^ .ulvUtlon<U a«mjmptlonM provl«Jo turthor eldfiriefitton 
iiliilA ptMMpt'ot Ivo ooutiornlng LnnurvUit tr/ilntngj 
IrtHufvloi' lf\ ofuitirttlal to ihe continuing t)t tuct ivtiui^^d ot 
cert It Icrtted perBonnol and the quality ot puplla' educational 
experience 

v7) Generally, certificated personnel want to seek additional 
educational experiences that will increase/enhance their 
C'"" competencies 
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(t) A continuum exisls (or should exist) between preservite ^qd 
inservice training . • ' 

(9) When the state enacts/mandates certain law6 and progr;iins 
with which certificated personnel must- comply, the state 
has a responsibility to provide adequate tunding to' support 
inservice traiaing required^ by those who musj implement such, 
laws and programs. 

Thg.-^pl losing additional assumptions provide , further clarit ication 
of the perspective of the Council staff with regard to inservice^tiraining: 

(10) Decisions pertaining to stat^ support^ ^or inservice training, 

r- via appropriations to colleges and universities, must be made 

in the context of overal I . state higher education priorities 

o ■ • \ ■ ^ . \ ' 

(11) The primary goal of state policy and support for Inservice ^ 

training should be to promote iniervice training that will 

<^ . ' ' ' ' 

contribute to school improvement. 

- ^ * . . ' ' \ ^ . ' * 

IT. Limitation^ ^ ^ 

The primary limi^atid*hs of the present stiidy are as follows: 

(1) The study staff has operated under signif leant ^time constraints .\ 
The sta^f responsible for the study ^assumed the assignment in 
add;,tio|i to tjveir regular responsibilities. 

(2) The study staff was unable to qonduct indepth cas^ studies ot * 
inservice training inAndividual .school districts, which would , 

,have provided a fuller understanding of Inservice needs and the 
relevance of existing inservice -programs to school improvement. 

(3) The study staff was unable to survey non-protessional educator- 
'(e.g;» school direc£b^rs and parents), who should have a voice, 
in identifying and articulating inservic'e ■ needs • 
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Section II; Study Procedurtia 

The major sources ot data tor the present study aire- described In 
detail -In Section II ot the full report. A su*nmary ot data sources Is 
provided In Appendix A ot the present report; • 

Section III; Review ot the Literature (The National Context) 

*The need tor continuing inservice training for an increasingly sta- 
bilized corps of school teachers and administrators is a relatively new 
p'roblera, national in scope. Although there is much activity in this area, 

- „ ' 

across the country, the study staff Is unaware of any state agency, local 

agenc)f,. or Institution of higher education that has solved the problem 

''V\ ' - ... . ^ ■ 

with demonstrated success. 'The literature on inservice training Is 

massive and IrreguKir in quality. Nevertheless, It Is important to 

develop an understanding of the "state of the art." 



1IIA\ Issues in Inservice . . ^ 

(1) There, has been substantial debate coi -erning the def initlon(s) 

* , pf' different types of inservice training. The only point of 
' consensus is that the term -'inservice trajLning" pertains to 

the educational activities of^school teachers and administrators* 
J -subsequent to initial certification and after beginning profes- . 

sional practice. 

'[2]\ With regard to governance , there appears to he a consensus 

* iimong educatocs. and teacher educators that "practitioners" 
(teachers and administrators) should participate in decisio^i- 
•making about ^he aature and del Ivery of inservice training. 

O) With regard' to the Inservice role of colleges and universit ies. 



it is agreed that * institutions ot higher education are the 
primary delivery agent for inservice training. The most com- 
mon mode. of delivery is the college credit course. However, 
there is a growings feeling that the college credit cou/se does 
no^t respond fully to growing demands Tor school based, job- 
related inservice, ' / / 

(4) With the proliferation ot agencies and individuals Involved in 
ottering Inservice, and the shift In the localo nt Inservlc** 
from the college campus to local off-campus sites, there has 
been increased concern about' quality control and relevance in 
inservice training. 

(5) To date, the educational research community has had little 
' success in measuring the' outcomes (effectiveness) of inservice 

training. However, there is striking consensus in the litera- 
ture on inservice concerning the "characteristics" of an 
ef f ective'^program: ^^.--■^.■^r^_''^^ ^ 

(a) Shared responsibility for inservice program development 

(b) A job-oriented, school-based approach to inservice training 

(c) An ongoing, problem solving ,(vs, one-shot) approach to 
inservice. training ' , 

^ (d) Provision of adequate .resources for inservice training 

(e) Articulation of inservice objectives and systematic evalu- 
ation of inservice programs 

(f) Linkages between inservice activities and a planned, 
comprehensive district-wide staff development program. 
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IIIB. The Need tor Insecvice 

The literature suggests that inservice training is important tor 
a number ot reasons: 

(1) Federal and state statutes and programs frequently necessitate^ 
and in some cases mandate, inservice training (e.g., federal 
and state statutes pertaining to education for the handicapped, 
equal educational opportunity, and bilingual education) 

(2) Declining enrollments in many school districts have led to 
reassignment of experienced teachers to subject matter fields 
and grade levels for which they have little recent training 

(3) The de|:line in new hlrings will affect the traditional process 
used to infuse new instructional ideas and methods^ ( i. e. , the 
employment of Large numbers oi: new college graduates) 

(4) There is a need to keep teachers and admLnistrators abreast_pf 
conotantly expanding fields of knowleu;^. , changes in schojol 
curricula,, new administratiye requireraents and techniques,^ etc, 

(5) There is a need to provide educators wfth training to assume 
new and different responsibilities (e.g., the transition from 
teacKer to principal). 

. ' ■ . . * . ■ ' \^ 

inc. Training in Business, Industry, Government, and the Military 

. As a context for evaluating the role ^and value of insecvice train- 

InR tor K-12 personnel., Section III provides a briet review of staft 

training In. other secti^rs ob---sceLety . It Is noted that the U.S.^gov- 

ernment spends approximately $7. 6/ b'ililon, ori the training of military. 

personnel, annually, A recent study of education and training in 

business and industry indicated that approximately 90 percent of the - 

■ " •, " / 
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companies surveyed (500 employees and over) provided tuition aid for after 
hour training activities. The 610 firms surveyed in this study spent a 
total of $2 billion on employee education and training, during 1974-75. 
The Washington State Department of Personnel reported that the state spent 
$293,762 on inservice training for state employees during 1977-78, 

HID, Federal Policies and Programs 

It is est Ijnated that the federal government spends approximately 
$500 million, annually, on preservice and inservice education for persons 
serving or preparing to serve in the public and private schools and col- 
leges and universities of this country. Section HID describes the 
various inservice programs sponsored. by the federal government, including 
the Teacher Corps and Teacher Center programs. 

HIE. Inservice Activities in Other States 

Information was obtained from other states via a- mailed survey, as 
well as^ information published by the National Council of States on 
Inservice Education (NCSIE) . Seven (35 percent)' of the twenty states 
responding to the joint study questionnaire report that there is some 
state funding for off-campus college and university instruction (ten 
respondents indicate that there was no state funding for off-campus 
Instruction, and three do not know). The survey . indicates that many 
^slates are confronting the ^same issues^^in the area of inservice training 
(see Section IIER). 

Section IV: Inservice Activity in WasHingtdn State 
IVA. Overview of Past Activity . . » 

(1) The SPIand State Board of Education have administered -categor- 
ical state and federal inservice funds, for many years. In such 



areas as vocational education, special education, right to read, 
environmental education, .etc. " 

(2) The Washington State InserviCQ Training Act of 1977 placed 
responsibility with the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for supervising and administering inservice programs funded 
under the Act (no appropriation, to date). 

(3) There is a statiB statute requiring annual evaluation of all 
school personnel. The law requires inservice training for 
Individuals who are placed on probation. Local education 
agencies are encouraged to link annual evaluations with in- 
service training programs for all personnel.- 

^ ' . l' 

TVB> State Policies " 

\ ...3 ^ , 

(1) The educational service districts administer funds accrued 

through payment of individual certification fees and allocated 
for Inservice training. 

v2) Continuing certif ication^ requirements tor teachers anid adminis- 
,trat,9rs, admin Ls.teried by SPI and the State Board of Education, 
' ^ are premised om^ the assumption that one has to practice before 

he/she can identify itxdividual prof essional strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as sbte specific needs for continuing, education. 
Under State Board reqirirementis, the individual, his/her super- 

* visor, and a, college/university advisor work together to form a 

planned program for continuing certification; The intent of 

■' ' ' ■ '> .'"'.•■ ^ ■ „ ' " 

State^ Board rules Is to recognize and allow for individual dif- 

fereiices and- needs 'as yell ap insure that an organized plan and 

process is fallowied in achieving continuing certification. 



(3) Under State Board certification standards adopted In 1978» more 
structure has been Introduced » although the Intent remains recog 
nitlon ot Individual 'needs based on the milieu Ln which the 
practitioner serves as well as his/her specLtic strengths and 
weaknesses. All K-12 certificate programs in the state must 
comply with the 1978 standards by June 1983 • 

IVC> Characteristics of K-12 Certificated Personnel 

(1) There were a total of A3»42A certificated staff serving in 
Washington's common schools during the 1979-80 school year 
(36,888 teachers, 4,518. administrators, and 2,453 educational 
staff associates). Approximately 69 percent of the 36,888 
teachers in the state hold standard (continuing) certificates. 
Twenty-six percent hold master's degrees. ^ 

(2) The average certificated staff member is 40 years of age and 
has approximately 11^ years of experience. In short, there are 
large numbers of relatively young, permanently certified :.itaff 
who may remain employed 'in Washington schools for many years to 

. ^ come., ^ ' ■ ; 

^ . '•• _ ^ ■ 

IVD. Inservice Needs of .^-12 Certificated Personnel v 

(1) , Thei-e. is consensUiS among K-12 educators and teacher educators 
in. Washington that the need for degree and certificate-related 
programs will continue at the same level (if not at a slightly 

, expanded rate) during the coming decade; 

(2) . The "staff development" needs of K-12 certificated personnel* 
will continue to increase. Specific staff development needs 
are identified In Section IVD. 



(3) Many district administrators and teacher educators agree that 
much improvement is needed in the area of inservice needs 
assessment. 

IVE, Survey of Teachers and Principals 

The Washington Education Association mailed an inservice training 
questionnaire to a random sample of 600 teachers. The response rate was 
46 percent. Eighty percent of the respondents indicated that rheiy were 
not working on any additional certification. The majority of respondents 
indicated that the most important reason for taking collage credit courses 
is to develop or improve their skills and gain knowledge^ needftd In their 
work. The goal of obtaining a salary increase was caxtkod second. The 
major concerns of teachers, with regard to inservice trainings are funding, 
the relevance and quality of district-sponsored inservice, the need for 
improved needs^ assessment techniques, and local access to inservice. 

Among 300 school principals (and vice-principals) surveyed by the 
study staff, 202 (67 percent) responded. Fifty-nine percent of the re- 
spondents hold continuing certificates, and 94 percent hold at least a' 
master's degree. Fifty-four percent of the respondents cited "development 
of skills and knoWledge'A^as their primary motivation for participation in 
inservice. Salary increases were a minor' factor in prompting administra- 
tive particLgation in college credit courses. When askdd to identify the 
areas of greatest need JE or inservice training, the respondents emphasized 
school discipline and classroom management, updating In individual teach- 
^ing fields and specializations, human relations, retraining i'or certificated 
personnel who are reassigned, and basic skills. 



Agency Roles 

(1) The inservice role of colleges and universities is discussed 
in Section V (both in the full report and in this summary), 

(2) The rol'e of school districts in staffc development varies with 
size and location. Almost all district representatives surveyed 
in this study indicated that degree and certit icate-related 
activities ("professional development") are the responsibility 

of the individual professional and the colleges and universities. 

At least one-third of the school districts in the state 
lack formal inservice needs assessment procedures, their pro- 
cedures for quality control in inservice training are very 
informal, and they, exert very little control over which credit 
courses are credited toward salary Increases or certification 
requirements. . 

(3) There are nine: educational service districts in Washington with 

statutory responsibility for providing certain support services^ 

to the 300 school districts. Each ESD. is responsible for admin- 
/ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' '• ■ ' 
isterlng funds that are allocated for inservice. Smaller school 

districts tend- to view the ESD' s as important resources for 

inservice needs ..assessment, program ^ development and delivery, 

and Information dissemination. ' , '7 

(4) Certificated, personnel in some districts are served by federally 
funded ' Teacher Corps and Teacher Center programs. The Teacher 
Corps projects are basically one-on-one arrangements between 
two uniyersitiea and individual local school districts. • The 
three teacher Centers primarily serve the ^taff development 

r.i^ (job-related) needs of teachers in their respective countle.s 
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(5) The various categorical programs administered by SPI are also 
' Involved in inservice training since many of these programs 

Include funds for inservice related to their specific areas 
of concern. \ 

(6) The study staff surveyed 30 professional education associations . 
All respondents to this survey identified professional growth 

of association membership as a primary objective of the organ- 
ization. 

IVG. Inceptives for Participation - . 

(1) Individual school administrators and teachers surveyed by the 

/■ 

joint study staff and the WEA, respectively, indicate that 
their primary incentive for participating in inservice train- 
ing is to "develop skills and gain knowledge needed In my 
work." 

(2) District administrators report that college credit and salary . 
increments are the major extrinsic inc3ntives for participation 
in inservice training. 

(3) Released time is also employed as an incentive, although the 
number of days available is ordinarily very limited. 

(4) Present funding arrangements and incentives may' not address the 
needs of certificated staff who are at or near the top of the * 
salary schedule. - — 

IVH. Funding of Inservice Education , 

At present, the only "state" funds earmarked specifically for 
inservice education are those which accrue from certif tcation fees 
Capproximately $100,000 per year). In ad.'iition, it is estimated that 
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the federally funded categorical programs administered by SPI (special 
education, vocational education, etcj provide $400,000 to $500,000 
per year for insdrvice training* 

Another form of state support for inservice training is the **in- 
structional formula," which provides state support for the off-campus 
instructional activities of the public colleges and universities, based 
on the number of student credit hours generated. During the period 
Fall 1979-Spring 1980, the instructional formula provided approximately 
$1,901,200 in state support for off-campus courses in the field of 
education. 

Orlich (1980, page 83) suggests that school personnel pay most ot 
the costs of inservice training via tuition charges. While total "stu- 
dent" expenditures for' inservice training (tuition, fees, textbooks, 
travel, etc.) clearly represent a major contribution to the total costs 
of inservice training, the data available suggest that, at least in the 
case, of off-campus education courses delivered by Washington's public 
universities, students pay approximately one-third of the total cost. 
During 1979-80, students paid approximately $992,"998 in tuition charges 
for al 1 off-campus courses in the field of education (Oil plus 015 
courses) . . * . 

, Certif icated staff who participate in credit courses are compensated 
for their contribution. In large part, by credit-related salary Increases. 
According to SPI, the state expenditure for credit-related salary in- 
creases during 1979-80 was approximately $3 million. It should be noted 
tha^ credit- related salary increases are generated by participation in 
on-campus credit courses and credit -courses offered by Indepe^ndent college 
and universities, as well as of f-campus courses del Ivered by , tlie publi ^ ' 
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institutions. Therefore, there is not a one-to-one relationship between 
total credit-related salary increases ($3 million) and tuition charges 
tor oft-campus courses delivered by the public institutions ($992,998). 

The study staff does not have detailed information about school 
district expenditures for inservice training. Pei:haps the most useful 
finding pertaining to district inservice expenditures is that the 
majority of districts have very little money available for inservice 

programs. . \ 

Funding is one of the major concerns of most const Itutencies Inter- 
ested and involved in inservice training. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has submitted budget requests to implement the Inservice 

Training Act during the last three legislative sessions; however, no 

. \ ' \ 

appropriation has been made. i \ 

" ^ ■ .. ' . \ 

IVI. Quality Control ' \ 

(1) The Issue of quality control in inservice^ training delivered 

■■ ■ \ ■ 

by colleges and universities Is discssed in Sect.ion VD. 

\ 

(2) One ot the major elements ot "quality" in any type of educa- 

tion is th^ effectiveness of an educational program in terras 

\ .,.■«. ^ ' ■ 

of producingXdesired outcomes (in the present case, \ school 

improvement) .A The study staff has found little evidence In 
Washington (or nationally) of successful efforts to measure 
. the quality of. Inserviice training, in terms of achieved out- 
comes. V, 

(3) Another element of quality Is ''relevance. " In this regard, 
there Is evidence that at least some dlst r Icts^ have only 
minimal review mechanisms for approving Inservice activities 

. ^ for purposes of salary inct'eases. , 
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Section V; The Role of Washington's Colleges and Universities 

In Inservice Training 

VA, Professional Development 

Washington's colleges and universities have played a major role In 
providing degree and certificate programs tor the state's 43,424 teachers, 
administrators, and professional support staff. The number of students 
enrolled in baccalaureate-level (preservice) education programs declined 
during the 1970's, However, there has been a slight increase in the 
number of master's and doctoral degrees conferred annually in the field 
ot education, 

VB. Staff Development 

Relatively few colleges and universities have developed formal staff 
development activities for individual school districts. However, the 
colleges and universities have been active in delivering individual oft- 
campus courses to school personnel , School districts and ESD's are 
interested in obtaining more staff development assistance from the col*- 
leges and universities. 

VC. Off-Campus Instruction 

Approximately 53 percent of the off-campus courses delivered by 
public four-year ''institutions during 1979-80 were courses in the field 
of education. The education deans and directors report, that oft-campus 
courses riepresent approximately one-third ot the total number ot educa- 
tion courses (on- and oft-campus) de llvered during 1979-80, It is 
apparent that school personnel enroll in relatively tew oft-campus 
courses outside the field of education, ^ 
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There are relatively tew education degree and cert Lt Icate programs 
available completely ott-campus. Continuing teacher c<?rtltlcate progriins 
and selected nuister's programs are generally available completely ott- 
campus. With respect to locations, Spokane and^ the Tri-Citiea probably 
are served best, in this regard. 

.Among the institutions most active off-campus. Central Washington 
University delivered oft-campus education courses in 54 cities, Eastern 
Washington University in 24 cities, and Western Washington University in 
35 cities, during 1979-80. During the Spring of 1980, Seattle Pacific 
University delivered ott-campus courses (primarily in the field of edu- 
cation) in approximately 70 cities. 

VP. Quality Control 

It is apparent that most of the institutions are fairly careful in 
selecting adjunct faculty. However, these faculty do not have the same 
academj-C credentials as regular, tenure track ticulty. The staff 
development director of one of the major school districts suggested 
that adjunct faculty with K-12 teaching experience are sometimes better 
qualitled to teach insorvlce courses than are regular college faculty. 

Ten ot the tifteen college and university schools of education have 
procedures tor awarding credit tor courses that are not delivered by the 
Institution \,e.g., courses ottered by school districts, ESD's, education 
associations, and educational consultants). Several ot these institutions 
have adopted the ''Procedures tor Programmatic Involvement with External 
Agencies," developed by the Washington Council of Deans aind Directors of 
Education (WCDOE). The externally delivered course must be reviewed by the 
college faculty, and the instructor must have appropriate qualif icationa . 
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The procedures also stipulate that course advertising, shotf Id make explicit 
the applic.abll Ity ot ah externally delivered course to the degree and 
certificate programs ot, the sponsoring institution,' as w.ell as thp degree 
and certificate programs of other institutions. ^ / ' 

The State Board of Education has also adopted "Standards tor Off- 
Campus Courses AiJplicabl*e to Certification," The basic requirements are 
comparable to the WCDDE procedures. There must also be verification ^ * 
that the course or program is needed; students must have adequate access 
to learning resources; aind there must be a provision tor student evalu- 
ation. . ' 

VE. Responsiveness to the Needs of School Personnel . " 

Access . Among the respondents to the mailed survey of 100 ^school 
districts, 67 percent indicated' that colleges and universities are the 
primary source of inservice training for their personnel/ Approximately 
80 percent felt that district staff had adequate access to master's 
degree programs,' continuing teacher certificate programs, principal's 
credentials, and Individual college courses. Responses to the surveys 
of individual teachers and administrators confirm the perception of 
adequate access to' college and university course work in most areas of ^ 
the state. Clearly, however, there are districts that do- not have access . 
to any college or university instruction,* and^ ther,e are undoubtedly dis- * 
tricts that do not have access to all of the courses and programs they 
need. , 

Demand . Approximately 69 percent of the teachers currently employed 
in the state* hold continuing certification, which means that they do not^ 
need to obtain any addit lonal degrees or certificates to retain their 

f r ' . ' ' ' ■ ' 

'* . ^ . — 
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jobs. Among the respondent^ to the WEA survey ot t^^achers, only 31 per- 
cent indicated they were interested in a master's or higher degree. It 
is possible to infer from these figures that , there .is a demand for 
individual course work (versus programs), driven partially by salary 
increased awarded for college credit. 

Relevance > .District and ESD representatives feel that there should 
be more collaboration between colleges and school districts in- addressing 
inseryice needs; that colleges should place less emphasis on degree 
programs and traditional college courses; that> col leges need to focus 
more on the job-related n.eeds of individual K-12 certificated personnel; 
that college faculty need to get out into the field and find out what is 
going on in K-12 education; and ^ that colleges and universities provide, 
too much theory,> and too little application. 

Another area of concern has been the relevance of continuing 
teacher certificate course work. Teachers frequently take courses 
creditable toward the continuing certificate p-ior to filing a program 
plan, and a "fifth-year*' student may^ take courses from a variety of 
institutions, depending upon local course availabil Ity , An analysis 
of a small random sample^'of "fifth-year" plans filed by certificate 
is tu dents at one public institution indicates that most of the courses , 
taken were either sub iect ,mat;t'er. courses related to the teachers' field 
or educational methods courses • However, there were a few instances of 
teachers taking large numbers of credits apparently unrelated to their 
current assignments, v^^^ 

Constraints , College and university deans and directors of educa- 
tion report that they operate^ under a number of constraints that inhibit 
movii flexible and responsive inservlce programs, Including formula 
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(credit) driven budgets, an emphriHls on research In (lu> tacnlty rewanJ 

system, and, reportedly, certain elements of the Council's oft-campus 
plan. 

, r 

Section VI; The Council's Oft-Campus Guidelines 

During the course of the study, it has become evident that rela- 
tively few school district personnel were aware of - the off-campus plan 
and that very few school /diet rict or ESD personnel understood all of its 
provisions. Three-quarters of the respondents to the August 1980 mailed 
survey of .100 Washington school districts indicated they were not familiar 
with the Council's off-campus plan. This has made it difficult to evaluate 
the effects of the off-carapus plan on inservice training for K-12 certifi- 
cated staff. 

VIA, Background 

The Council's 1978 off-campus plan was developed , not specifically 
to- fcoordlnate inservice training, but to coordinate delivery of off-campus 
instruction by public four-year institutions, in gener;3l. The develop- 
ments and concerns that prompted the oft-campus plan were (a) the rapid 
growth of off-campus instructional activity during the 1970's, raising 
questions about institutional quality controls, (b) the concentration 
of off-campus programs in the state's more heavily populated areas, 
resulting in duplication of services, (c) -the high proportion of off- 
carapus activity supporting the educational needs of persons who already 
had a bachelors degree, and (d) a need to establish state priorities 
for the funding of off-campus instruction. 

» 
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It is noted in Section VIA ol: the tull report that there was no ataLe 
sup|)orl tor ott-campus instruction until 1973; that the major concepts and 
teaturea ot the pian were introduced in the Council's 1976 Comprehensive 
Pian ; that the Comprehensive Plan included a recommendation that education 

sponsored by^ business or industrial tirms, community groups, or govern- 

I 

mental agencies tor their employees or members should be financially selt*- 
sustaining; and that the ott-campus regional service areas coincide with 
the statutory mission ot the regional universities. 

VIB. Overviev of the Ott-Campus Plan 

The major features of the 1978 of f-campus plan are as follows: 
U) continuation ot state appropriation support for program- 
related off-campus courses offered by the public four-year 
institutions, 

(2) elimination of st^te appropriation support for all non- 
program-related off-campus courses, 

(3) establishment of regional service are^^s for off-campus instruc- 
^-^tion by the regional universities and The Evergreen State 

Cbl lege , 

(4) Washington State University and the University of Washington 
are assigned statewide responsibility for continuing profes- 
sional education, upper-division instruction, and graduate 
instruction in program areas nondupiicative of programs of.fered 
by the regional institutions or lpc.al independent institutions, 

^5) implementation of a procedure for advance notification and 
acceptance ot new ott-campus programs within 25 road miles 
(the campus service area) of another institution, 




(6) ot tic Lai oncouragoment of cooperative arrang«nuMUs betwe^in 
"public and Independent LnatLtutLona Ln the dovelopmenl ot. 

* future ott-carapua program ofterlnga, 

(7) control ot the overall level ot state aupporled. ott-campua 
instruction by each public institution through the biennial 
"enroliraent contract" method currently used in the budget 
process. 

It. is not the purpose of the present study to conduct a comprehensive 
evaluation ot the Council's ott-campus plan. Section VI ot this report 
focuses primarily on the program funding and regional service area pro- 
visions of the plan, which are of major concern to the K-12 community. 

VIC> Program Funding Provisions 

Matriculation Requirement . One of the major concerns of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the four-year public institutions is 
a requirement that either ten or a majority of students in an off-campus 
course must^be matriculated in a degree or certificate. >program in order 

\ 

to qualify thatvcourse for state support. , There is a concern that this 
requirement will p^^eempt. state support for inservice training for K-12 
certificated personnel who are interested in individual course work, 
rather than degree and certificate programs. In October 1979, the 
Council agreed to place a temporary moratorium on the matriculation 
requirenient during the 1979-81 biennium, pending the results of the 
present study. 

A recent Council staff audit of a random sample (7-10 percent), of 
ott-campus courses delivered by the regional universities during 1979-80 
provides a basis for projecting the effects of the matriculation 
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roqulrainent. Amonft the 31 Contrnl. Wnahington Unlveralty oft-cnmpua 
couraeH audited, 12 (39 perceiyt) would have qiialLtLed tor atate aupport 
even It the matriculation requirement had been in eftect. Among the IQ 
Western Washington Univeraity of t-campua couDsea audited, 4 (40 percent) 
would have qualified for otate support. In contrast^ 86 percent of the 
Eastern Washington Univeraity sample (50 courses) and 90 percent ot the 
Washington State University sample (10 courses) would have qualified for 
state support. 

The education deans and directors and continuing education deans 
and directors have indicated that they will experience some administra- 
tive problems if the matriculation requirement is implemented. Specifically, 
institutions normally are not able to determine the^ matriculation status 
of a student enrolled in an off-campus course until the first day of 
classes (registration for of f-campus courses frequently does not take 
placii until that time). Therefore, ah institution usually canno^t predict 
whether a course will qualify for state suppor*- until the course has 
actually begun. It should be noted, however, that past matriculation 
patterns in a particular geographical area probably would serve as a 
fairly reliable indicator of future matriculation patterns. 

Qualifying Off-'Campus Programs . The other major criterion for state 
support of an of f-campus. course ;is that the course must be part of a 
"qualitying oft-campus program." That is, the institution must offer 
a sutfLcient number of courses applicable to the program, over a period 
ot time, so that students can complete most of the program requirements 
at the oft-campus location in question. _ ■ \^ 

The major concern about this requirement is that it is difficult for 
institutions to deliver complete off-campus programs in geographical iy 




■ romoto anmfl whuru tharo aro noi onouKlv toachora (or othor ncluiol por- 
aonmU) to delivQC 9 complete pr oh ram. Thoro La aomo qvi^lonco that 
Inatltutlona will have cUlrticulty deUvering coi.raoH la Huch araaa even 
on a tiubflLdized baaia. 

Fifth-Year (Continuing) Teacher Certificate Prof> r.itn«. Bocauao ot 
the individual Ued nature of the til: th-year teacher certification proceaa, 
the off-campus plan provides special procedures tor establishing a 
"qualifying" off-campus fifth-year program. A minimum of ten fifth-year 
students at a specific off-campus location enables the Institution to 
claim state support for up to 19 course credit hours per year at the 
off-campus location in question (the number of course credit hours 
increases in proportion to the number of fifth-year students). 

*The requirement that students f lie ' fifth-year plans with the Inst I- 
tution in order to qualify a fifth-year program for state support creates 
certain administrative problems, because students generally are°not re- 
quire(i to file a fiftH-year plan before they start taking courses 
applicable toward fifth-year certification. Moreover, it has been 
suggested that the filing of a fifth-year plan is not desirable during 
th^ first year of teaching. During this period, it is ar^§d. neither 
the teacher nor the advisor has a good grasp of the teacher's needs. 

It has been noted that the State Board of Education developed new 
certifications standards in 1978, .Requiring certain modifications in all 
teacher and adrainlstrator certif icate programs by 1983. The '1978 
standards require greater structure in fifth-year (now continuing) 
.teacher certification programs, and they provide for wider participation ■" 
on the part-bf district admin Lstrators and teachers in- the development 
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ot (J^rtltUiaiM progrfim^, How^^v^ir, U tlo^m not fipp^rir that thu 
f\\imU\Vi\\] will attuQt lh*3 pro^MHH by whlPh n Uth-ypar** pUui In tLUil, 

Hu U "^S t In In^ 0 1' (■^GAmpu H Cow rn^i^, In tanil«m with tho provUlon 
that tUii rtl/Ua will Hupport only tlui«w oN:-campnH oou^«u^} that arti 
program rulatod, tha ott-campiui pUn Ritpulatoo tlmt all non-proBrain'- , 
rolutud otr-campuH coursua ottoratl by public I'our-yoar innHtutlona 
miiflt bo tlnanctally «ot t:-HU4UaLnlng. U ia apparunt tliat Homo ot tho 

public Inal UutlonH havri betm reluotanl to ottor many ot^t-campua couraua 

• i.j 

on a sulr-flufll. lining', baa la ^at leaot alncH 1973, vihw ott-campus coursun 
tirat qualltled tor atato ouppori). Moraovur, moat ot the InatLtutlona 
have developed mInLmum claaa size requirementa rather than impoaing 
higher tuition ratea aa a method of financing aelf-austalning off-campus 
courses. The Implication la that the o^f-campua plan will reduce access 
to ott-campus courses In locations where Institutions are unable to 
deliver complete oft-campua programs that are eligible for state support. 

VID. Regional Service Areas 

Aa prevloi'isly noted, the oft-campus plan establishes regional aer- 
vicri areas tor oft-campus Instruction by the regional universities and 
The Evergreen State Col lege . "^Washington Sttlte University and the Univer- 
sity of Washington are assigned statewide responsibility for continuing 
professional education, upper-division instruction, and graduate instruc- 
tion in program areas nonduglicat Ive of programs offered by the regional 
institutions and local independent institutions. This provision of the 
plan has been a major concern among persons interested and involved in 
Inservlce training. Section VlD repopts the following tindings: 

tl ) With regard to exist In g out-ot-region ot t-campus programs, it 



Is no 143(1 thnt, In AiiHUMt l^ttO, thppnhlio r(Uir-y<i,\r inHlttii" 

GounaLl auppopted continnatlon ot 6^1 (HO poinnnil), InvJliuUns Al 
poflt^-baGanUureftte, (Ipgr^a nn^l aePtlrlQrth^ pro«r^nn« In tht^ rtplil 
ot ©dnu^itlon, Most ot ppogPfmia FefiniflnmncNU ttir iMnninaUon 
involved nomlnul cgnr^a nativLty dnrlns t\\^ period FiU I l^yfl^* 
Spring 1980, 

(2) In the cano ot: now out-ot-rogion oft-^cnmpna programa, thora In 
little ovidancQ that any ot tho Infll Itul lona hnvo luid Horln»ui 
probloma gaining approval to ottot out-ot-roR Ion progratna that 
do not duplicate the programs ot local public or Indopondont 
Institutions . 

(3) School district and ESD personnel are concerned about having 
access to the "best" instructional services. In some cases, 

I i 

the prospective clientele of an inservice course would prefer 
to have access to an instructor from an out-of --region institu- 
tion, even though the local regional institution can provide 
the course in question. In addition, district representatives 
feel that, wtien they pay tor an inservice program, they should 
have access to any institution they chose. 
(A) There are specific areas of the state where regional service 
area assignments have been questioned: 
. la) - Southwest Washington: It is evident that The Evergreen 
State College currently is unabie to meet the inservice 
needs of this area of the state/ since Evergreen does 
not have any postrbaccalaureate programs in the field 
of education. There is tio evidence that Evergreen ha§. • 

■"~ -SEX '■^7 ■ 
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In^tUut lon^i In Rvirgr@@n U Gvirrintly working 

with ^noth^p publlQ viniveraity to provide ^ gL£th"y@dP 
program in qouthwa^t Washington* Th^ Counail i» aUo 
working with thr§ii PortUnd«haia€id apll^g^s that provide 
in^ervia^ training in HOuthw^§t Washington, in Qonnaotion 
with tha Washington State GduQationai Sarvioaa Regiatra- 
tion Act. 

Th« Olympic p«»ninaulai This ia alao part ot Kvargraan'a 
Qt:t:**campua aQCvico area. With olaaranca from Gvargc^aani 
Wootorn Washington Univaraity haa attempted to aerve this 
area, Howqv^Ci Weatern haa had ^ome difficulty in thia 
regard because of the acattered population in thia area 
oi the atate. 
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STAFF RtiCOMKRNPATUlNa 



ami ''proN«fllon«l d^v^lapmant" w«ml t«r pur)if^«^« thi« Htudy hti firfopto^l 

ami bii mm\ §ti»t§wid^i tho^§ d@l^ initloni^ ^r^i 
»- •'tn«ervlQ« Training" All "prote§§ tonal d§velop)n§nt** niul 

(i«v^lopra«nt*' natlvLtlflfl und«pfc«keu by c^rtlHcntiul pariiaimol 
aubrtoquont to recselpt ofc th« t:lr«t Initial eMrtltUatPi 
'•Prof oiifllonal Devolopraont" All program^roUttKl adncntlonal 
actlvltlaa-- ordlnwr Lly cred It-benr lng--und«rlak0n aubaoquant to ono' 
tirst InltlAl cartlijlcatti» ruquiring matriculation in a dograu or 
cactificata program, 
— "StaUl: Davalopmant" — • All aducational actlvitioa— including credit- 
baaring couraa work— -under taken aubaequant to ono'a firat initial 
cartificata tior purpoaaa ot: incraaaing one's abUity to perform 
aaaigned (lutia8» excluding certiticate and degree work. 

Recommendation 2: Inservice Needs 

That SPI, In cooperation with other appropriate agencies^ assist 
school districts, ESD's and other agencies involved in inservice training 
in the development and implementation of systematic needs assessment 
strategies which include surveys of non-educators (parents, lay-rgroups, 
etc), as well as K-12 certificated personnel. 

Recommendation 3; Coordination 

- That SPI, In cooperation with institutions of higher education. 



educational service districts, local school districts, professional 



hUlty top ^tat0^l0V^l aoop^llnritlpn of nt^tt development ^pt fcvitiee, 
Thftt the "SPl PUn ^op OooPdU^tlon ppeaepvLt^^ m\ Ineepvic?^ 
HduCfit Ion," i|«v«lope4 mul approvett In 197-) requlpa*! by PiIm ^j5r.5hl, 
be peviewed, ^Utered m neeeeeary, And Implemented! 

Hegommejulat Ion Aj 

Thttt SPl, In QoopecAtinn with educfltionnl eervUe dlstPlQta and 
other l.nteri^Ht«d prtptle«i cooed Inete n etudy ot the role ceapon<^l* 
biUrtett ot^oducat lonal nervLce dUtrlcts In InnervUe training. 

fU^eommendnt Ion 5^ to ^Qhool niatrjcta 

That SPl, with thijk aaalatanco of tha InatUutlona of hlghor oduca- 
lion and other intori^atod agancioHi dovolop modala and guidelincta to 
aaaist local achool dlatricta with (a) naoda aaaeaamontt (b) quality 
control, (c) program devolopmont, (d) evaluation, and (o) rolevanca of 
Inaorvlce training. 

Recommendation 6; Diati^ict Insecvice Commit teea 

That all diatricti^ eatabllah representative committees (raembjarship 
almilar to that set forth in the Inaervice Training Act of 1977) to 
review staff development activitiea, enaure quality control and rele- 
vance of Inaervice training, establiah needa asaessment procedurea* , 
develop evaluation strategies, and approve staff development which is 
used for purpoaea of salary advancement* 

Recommendation 7; Incentives ' 

That SPI, in cooperation with other interested parties, conduct- a 
study of the current system of incentives for participation in inaervice 
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training m^kta r^pofnro^ml^t^tpn^ r^pnpprntna \\\^ \\^^ nr th« rpu^wlng 

That SPl, In poppir^tlon with nth^r int^ratir^^l pf^rtUt^, it^v^lnp 
H i3ompreh§nfllv^ nuu pUn for ^jU^t il^valopwonf , Thi^ \)U\\ ^\\mU\ 
mhlriH§ »t l§^st rh@ ioUowing l^mieNi 

(b) Quality control 

U) Thi) roU ot colUtst4» and unlver»ltUt] 

((I) Funding 

(o) Inc mtlvaii ^ 

(e) Evaluation 

Recommandat ion 9: Funding 

That current funding Arrangfimonta tor proliiiHaional dcivisilopmant uLa 
the inatructional formula) bo continued.* 

That any stat^ funding foe fltaff dovolopraent be arranged tor and 
managed by SPI. 

That CPE, in conaultatlon with SPI and SHE, review current arrange- 
ments for funding of the professional development of K«12 certificated 

•f 

staff to determifie if these funding arrangements are adequate and 
comparable/equitable with formula funding for other "professional" 
fields (e.g., law, engineering, medicine) and enriched formula funding 
for such disciplines as fisheries and engineering. 



*See Recommendation 15, 
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Keciiaifidn dat ion ifl ; (jual^ty Contrul 

Thfit 4iiviihip ^H^Uty pi)»UfvU ^iUvl^sltB^ii t^n i:^urf 4*iv^i^^p«»?iH? 
yiiUh aiUlTiiiifci ini^irupiv^r ^M^urt^j^U^Rj^^, i>rpgr<iiH c^iHt'^iiu, ppq^r^^ aaUviifv, 

4mt th^t baijMinlnfi In my m^w^^ Qtt^r^^ ha^rin^ m '^^4^c4\ 

vlawiiil by th^ intiM tut Inn' « tiPhonl or it^p^rtm^nt Qt aiju^^tlon ror cowpll^ 

Thrtt tichool illtttrlatrt Nslvt* coimldtif^t Ion to the appUeatlon or thi» 
St4t*» l^o^f.l ".Stf4ivlanl« ror Oir-Crtmpuii Ott^rlnga Applie^bU to Curl If le^Uon'* 
In r^vlMwlng an*! rtpproMlng Ina^rvlo^ actlvltl^fl for pnnu^fl<^« ft^Ury 

ThiU CPK .uul 8IU He^k to piH)nu)t«i tj^iftlily t^^»feP^>l <>vef ent^nrtlon fuul 
ott-campuH proj^ramti in thi» tl^ld ot aducrtfelon by Northwest A3§oelfitlon 
01 Schoolfi and CollogUFi »ind the NatLonal Council tov Accreditation ot 
Teacher Kducat Ion. 

Recommendation 11: Role ot Col leges and Universit ies 

That Waahlngton'3 inatltutlona ot higher education ^both public and 
Independent) continue to play a slgnlt leant role in both proteaslonal 
development and atatf development actlvltlea on- and ott-campus. 

That SPI request that public and Independent Inatltutlona of higher 
education Identity apecLtlc problems and constraints which operate to 
limit their ability to respond to sta.t development needs and ofter 
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proposals tor alleviating such problems and constraints, as a major 
component of the 1980-81 annual report to SPI by the schools and depart- 
ments of- education. ' ' * 

Recommendation 12; Underserved Areas - 

That the CPE, assisted by other interested parties, conduct appro- 
priate research directed to ways of improving the delivery of extended 
educational services in geographically remote areas of the state (as 
recommended in the CPE "Biennial Review of /Of f-Campus Instruction in - 
Washington," February^ 1981) • Special attention should be given to 
southwest Washington and the Olympic Peninsula. 

Recommendation 13; Continuing Certificate Programs . 

That procedures be established by each institution of. higher educa- 
tion with an approved certificate program(s) to ensure that all persons^ 
seeking continuing certification (teachers, educational staff associates, 
and administrators) ^ile an application immediately and develop a program 
plan as early in theif program as possible. The plan should> be reviewed' 
and approved by both the candidate's current supervisor and his or her 
academic advisor. These procedures should be reviewed when the State 
Board of Education reviews and approves new or modified educational 
*certif ication programs, in compliance with the Board's 1978 Standards. 

Recommendation 14: Additional Research , ^ 

That the following research and analysis be 'pursued, as soon as 

possible: • 

(a) Development of longitudinal trend data pertaining to the educa- 

, ' tion, expei^ience 'level , and age of K-12 certificated staff, as 
a. ' ^ ^ ... ' 

^ a basis for projecting future inservice needs. 



(b) Indepth case studies ot: selected school districts, including 
districts with major district- leyel inservice or staff develop- 
ment programs* as a partial basis for developing the proposed 

• • ■ • " ^ . ■• . ■■ . 

'state plan for staff development (Recommendation 8). 

(c) A systematic review and evaluation of inservice programs and 
policies in oth^r states, as a partial basis for developing 
the proposed Washington State plan for staff development. 
(Recommendation 8). 

Recommendation 15; Council Staff Recommendations Pertaining to the 
Off-Campus Plan* 

The Council staff is making the following recommendations concerning 
the off-campus plan, partly as a result of the present study and partly 
as a result of a separate biennial review of off-campus instruction in 
Washington: ^ . 

(a) Continuation of state support for program-related off-campus 
courses; ^elimination of the matricul.'*tion requirement; and a 
modification of the "qualifying off-campus program" provision, 
requiring that the institution offer an average of one program- 
related course per term at the off-campus site in ijuestlon. * 

(b) Non-program-related courses will continue to be financially 
selt-susta.ining. 

(c) - Minimum tuition rates for all off-campus courses will be based 

on part-f-tirae on-campus tuition^tCates plus a two dollar per 
. . credit course fee to be retained by the institution for support 
of off-campus instruction. 



*SPI recommendations concerning the off-campus plan will be provided 
under separate cover. Interested parties should contact Lillian Cad) 



It is anticipated that all tuition rates at public insti- 
titions will be increased by ah average of 33 percent during 
the 1981-83 biennium. 

Regional service area provisions will continue to apply to " 
state-supported off-campus programs. Non-program-related 
- courses will not be subject to regional or campus service 
area restrictions. However, there will be a courtesy advance 
notification requirement if the course(s) is offered within the 
campus service area of' another institution. Self-sustaining 
off-campus programs will be subject to the notification/ 
objection procedure if they are to be offered within the 
campus service area of another institution. PROVIDED, That 
regional service area boundaries or any proposed changes therein 
applicable to the regional universities and The Evergreen State 
College which affect the inservice education opportunities for 
K-12 certificated personnel, insofar as they apply to such oppor- 
.tunities, shall be reviewed by the State Board of Education pur- 
suant to RCW 28B, 55 .380 and RCW 28B.40.380. PROVIDED FURTHER, 
That a procedure shall, be established whereby* any school district, 
educational service district, or other educational organization 
which provides evidence to the State Board of Education that such 
regional service areas unreasonably restrict access to inseif^y^^^ 
education may request an exception for specific programs in accor- 
dance with procedures developed by the State Board, and the Council 

«i ^ ■ * 

The Stat^ Board and the Council agree to mutually consult when 

respectively establishing rqles or adopting procedures related to 

\ 

off-campus instructional programs for K-12 certificated personnel. 
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(e) Continuing (fifth-year) teaching certificate programs can qualify 
•as "qualifying off-campus programs" if they meet all the requirements 

(i.e., there is a planned or "packaged" continuing certificate 
program at the off-campus site). It is also recommended that 
each institution issue a matriculation card to each matriculated 
continuing certificate student. Upon presentation of this card 
at the time of enrollment in a non-program-related course de-. 
llvered by any public institution, the student would qualify 
to pay tuition at the minimum state-supported off-campus rate, 
and the institution could claim state support for the creditis 
generated by this student. ' 

(f) Each even-numbered yea;:, in the Spring, each public institution 
will prepare a plan for off-campus instructional activities 
during the coming biennium. These plans will be used as a 
basin for establishing annual off-campus contract .levels, via 
negotiation among the Office of Fim \cial Management, the . 
Council, and the institution. 

Please refer to the Council's "Mennial Review of Off-Campus Instruction" • 
(February 1981) for additional details. 
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SECTION I 

TNTRQDUCTION AND RATIONALE FOR JOINT STUDY 



A number of factors associated with the continuing education of school teachers 
administrators, and specialists have caused "inservice education"* to become 
the focus of local, state, and national attention. The primary factors which 
prompted three state agencies (the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Board of Education, and Council for Postsecondary Education) to conduct this, 
study of inservice education are: 

. The agencies' interelT^ih ensuring that inservice offerings be 
available^ be of quality, and be costref jEec tive. 

. Legislative ihterest in inservice and concern about theyprolif- 
eraticn and costs of off-campus offerings. ^ 

' ■ ■ ' 4 ' • • . ' ■ . 

The immediate impetus for this Joint Study was adoption by the Council for 

Postsecondary Education of Policies and guidelines for coordination of off- 
campus of ferings .** It appeared that the implementation of those policies 
would significantly impact certificated personnel's access to inservice edu- 
cation, includ3.ng certification programs.*** Therefore, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (SPl), State Board of Education (SBE), and Council for 
Postsecondary Education (CPE) ~ the three state agencies having statutory 

' ' • ■ / . ■ ' ■ , . ■ . ■ ■ •■ 



*Please see the definition of "inservice" on page 6. 
**CPE Report No. 79-5, The Coordination of Off-Campus Instructional 'Services . 
***It is estimated by college and university administrators that approximately 
53 percent of the. of f-campus of ferings of. Washington's public four-year col- 
, leges and universities are directed toward K-12 personnel ' s; inservice needs. 
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responsibilities relevant to preservice and inseryice education of K-12 certif- 
icated personnel — agreed that the interests^'of all would best be served 
through a cooperative endeavor . Table I summarizes the agencies' statutory 
responsibilities. 



Table 1 



Agency Statutory Responsibilities 



SBE 

(RCW 28 A. 04. 120 
and 28A.70.005) 

» 

To approve the program 
?of. courses leading to 
certification offered 
by all IHE's in the state 

To specify the types and 
kinds of certificates 



To estab'lish and enforce 
rules re eligibility for 
certification 

V(RCW 28A.70.110 and 

* RCW 28A.71.100) " 
To establish rules regard- 
ing inservice institutes 
and workshops and use of 
certification fees for 
preservice and ins'ervice 

^ education \ 



SPI ;^ 

(RCW 28A.03.030 
and 28A,70,005) 

To issue and re vojce 
certificates j. 



To administer rules , 
of the SBE regarding 
certification 

(RCW 28A. 71,210) 

■ \ 

To establish' rules, 
administer state funds 
allocated for inservice 
and supervise programs 
pursuant to the Insetvice 
Education Training Act 



CPE 

(RCW 28B .80.030) 

To engage in ov^erall 
planning for post- 
secondary education 
and advise the 
Executive Branch and 
and Legislature in 
matters related to 
needs, priori ties, 
resource .allocation, . 
programs and degrees 
admission and trans- 
fer policies and 
student fees/ tuition. 
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The Joint Study should allow SPI and SBE to secure data and information needed 
to fulfill statutory responsibilities related to certification, preservicie 
training, and inservice programs and implement the Inservice Training Act as 
well as permit the CPE to determine the impact of its off-campus guidelines on 
inservice and certificate-related training for K-12 personnel. 

Although the ..immed iate impetus for . this study was adoption by CPE of policies 
for off-^eampus offerings, SPI and SBE had interests in inservice education be- 
yond those directly associated with the off-campus guidelines. The^se are de- 
lineated in the paragraphs which follow. The Joint Study provided an oppor- 

" ■ - "A 

tunity to address these interests earlier than anticipated. 

* 'i 

'. ' . 1 . • • 

Historically, some elements of inservice education /have been the responsibility 
of SPI and/or SBE; additional responsibilities were delegated to SPI arid SBE 

eft 

* \ 

in the 1970* s when RCy 28A.71.10fl ("Inservice Institutes") was amended and 
RCW 28A.71,200. (The Inservice Training" Ac to! 1977) was passed. The "Act" 
delegated to the Superintendent of Public Instruction (SPI) responsibility to 
* administer funds "appropriated for the conduct of Inservice training programs 
for public school certificated and classified personnel and to supervise the 
conduct of such programs." " 

Subsequent to the Inservice Training Act, SPI developed rules and state plans 
for inservice education and its coordination; prepared legis la tive budget re- 
quests for inservice funds; surveyed selec ted districts concerning inservice 

/ ■ ■■ ■ ^ - / ■ 

policies, procedure, and programs.; and worked with educational service (ESD's), 

Teacher Corps and Teacher Center projects, selected school districts, and 

colleges/universities in matters related to inservice education. 



..These initial efforts to implement the Inservice Training Act werejto be 
followed in 1980^81 by a comprehensive statewide study of inservice education 

(e.g. nigeds, funding, constraints, programs, incentives, etc .). : Such a study 

1 

had never been conducted in Washington State and accurate data about inservice 

training were not avaliable although needed for full implementation of the 

/ 

Inservice Training Act and Comprehensive State Plan for Coordination of Pre- 

service and Inservice Education. 

/ . ■ ' . 

Among broader issues and concerns that prompted this study are the need for 

■ . / 

adequate inservice training for the increasing number of experienced, perma- 
"^^nently certified K-12 professionals in the state (69 percent of the teachers 
in the state hold permanent certificates); state level and national concerns 

about the relevance and quality of inservice training ; and the need to promote 

/ . . . ■ . . . ■ . . . ' • 

an equitable system of incentives for. participation in inservice training. 



/ 

/■ 
/ 

X 

/ 



The need to respond to the inservite needs of an increasingly stable corps of 



K-12 profesionals in an issue that is national r\ scope. Surprisingly, it is 

a relatively new issue, in Education which has not been adequately addressed, 

/ * ■ . ■ ■ 

Needs exist for both ''professional development" and "staff development" exper- 

/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■* ■ 

iences, coursework, and, programs . ^ ' 

/ ■ ■ ■ 

Pur^poses of the Study - 
Each agency involved in the joint study has specific interests in the study and 
its outcomes as related to K-12 certificated personnel. The major purposes 
of the study are; 

1. To determine the current status and nature of inservice training. 

2. To ascertain future needs for inservice training for K-12 certificated 
personnel in Washington. 

3. To "'describe the current role of colleges and universities in inservice 



education for K-12 certificated personnel* 

4. To consider the future role of colleges and universities in inservice 
education for K-12 certificated personnel, and 

5. To identify the effects of the CPE off-campus plan on inservice train- 
ing for K-12 certificated personnel and to determine whether any 
changes should be made in the off-campus plan to accommodate inservice 
needs . - . . • . 

Definition of Terms / 

The following definitions were used initially in collecting and analyzing data, 
interpreting findings, and developing recommendations: 

1. "Inservice education" refers to all Learning experiences which qualify — 
as "staff development," "cer t if icate-re lated , " and "employee-elected" 
educational activities which, are undertaken by the individual subse- 
quent to initial certification. ■ ^ . . 

2» "S'taff development" activities are those learning act iv it iefs necessi- 

tated by local, state, or federal directives, laws, policies, and " 
' ' bargaining agreements designed to retain or to increase the compe- 
tencies (knowledge and skills) of certificated personnel in the per- 
formance of their assigned duties. These offerings may be credit- 

: • ■ • ■ t ■ ' ■ 

bearing or non^-credit bearing. 
3. "Certificate-related" act ivities are those learning experiences that 
are required for or, are directly applicable to continuing certifica- 
tion as a teacjier, administrator, or educational staff associate. 
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4. '^Employee-elected" activities include all learning activities volun- 
tarily undertaken by the individual for his/her profess develop- 

i 

ment. which do not qualify under the preceding definitions as 
"certificate-related*' or "staff development." 

During the course of the study, definitions were revised and the following have 
become the operational definitions used in this study and its recommendations: 

1. Inservice Training-rAl I "professional development" and "staff develop- 
raent" activities undertaken by K-12 certificated personnel subsequent 
to receipt of the first initial certificate. 

2. Professional Development — All, program related educational activities - 
ordinarily credit-bearing - undertaken subsequent to one's first y 
initial certificate* f6r purposes of obtaining an advanced degree or. 
certificate requiring matriculation in a degree or certificate 
program(s). 

3. Staff Developraent~All educational activities including credit- 
bearing course work - undertaken subsequent to one's first initial 
certificate for the purpose of increasing one's ability to perform 
assigned duties excluding certificate and degree work. ^ 

' . „ • * <> ....... 

A?^sumptionis v' . " 

The following -joint kssumpt uons underiy t]tie present study: ^ 
Ml) Questions exist about the extent to which the inservice needs 
of K-12 certificated , personnel are being met. 

(2) ' Colleges and universities' have important roles and responsi- 
%bilLties in inservice education. 

(3) Off-campus-delivery of inservice education may be an efficient 
■and cost-effective mode of delivery. • ' 
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(4) Off-campus credit-bearing inservice offerings must be compar- 

r 

able in quality and rigor to re gu hi r on -campus col lege/university 
offering 

(5) The present study is intended to provide a general overview of 
inservice training for K-12 certificated personriel in Washington. 
Additional, in depth studies of specific issues will be needed in 
the future. 

The following additional assumptions proyide further clarification of 
the SPI staff perspective concerning inservice training: 

(6) Inservice is essential to the continuing effectiveness of cer- 
tificated personnel and the quality of pupils* educational 
experience. 

(7) Generally, certificated personnel want to seek additional educa- 
tional experiences that will increase/enhance their competencies. 

(8) A continuum exists (or should exist) between preservice and 
ihservice ttaining. 

. ; " (9) When the state enacts/mandates certain laws and programs with 
which certificated personnel must comply, the state had a re- 
sponsibility to provide adequate funding to support inservice 
training required by those who must imp lement such laws and 
progr^s . 

The following additional assumptions provide further clarification 
of the perspec tive* of the Council staff with regard to, inservice training: 
(10) Decisions pertaining to state support for inservice training, 
via appropriations to colleges and universities, must be made 
in the context of overall state higher education priorities. 



(11) The primary goal of state policy and support for inservice 
training should be to promote inservice training that will 
contribute to school inprovement. 



Limitations 



1. The most significant linitation of this study resulted from time 
constraints. Staff responsible for the study assumed the assign- * 
ment in addition to their regular responsibilities which curtailed 
their ability to do in-»iepth research and in-depth follow-up inter- 
views, questionnaires and surveys. 

2. The study's focus was limited to K-12 certificated personnel. The 
study staff made no attempts to determine inservice needs of classi 
fied and technical personnel serving in the common schools. 

3. The complexity of "inservice" made developing discre'te definitions 
difficult and, therefon-, complicated data collection and analysis. 

4. Specific data were not collected about the role of community 
colleges in' providing staff development and employee-elected 
offerings for K-12 certificated personnel. 

5. The study does not examine in any detail needs of vocational edu- 
cation personnel for periodic training for purposes of certificate 
renewal . ^ 

6. The study staff was unable to conduct in depth case studies of 



inservice training in individual 



school districts, which may have 
f inservice needs and the rele- 



provided a fuller understanding 
vance of ex is t ing inserv Lee programs to school improvement . 
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STUDY PROCEDURES 



SECTION II 

' ' ' STUDY PROCEDURES * ' 

The interests and responsibilities of the three cooperating agoncios have in- 
fluenced the focus of the study as well as procedures, data collected and the 
report format. 

Advisory Committee ^ . 

The agencies involved directed that an ad hoc committee be established to provide' 
advisory assistance to staff. A number of organisations and agoncios having 
"special interest fn inservic6 education of school -^efsorvnel were' irrvited to. 
nominate representatives to the committee. A list of committee members is in- 
cluded in Appendix A. 

The first meeting of the ad hoc committee was held in December , 1979. At that 
time the committee was provided witl^background informatipn about the study and 
the., agencies involved as well as a discussion draft of a* study outline. 

■ ■ ' ■■ ■ i ■ '■ ■ ■ ^ 

During the course of the study', the committee met four times tcyassist staff in 
finalizing the st?udy outline; establishing definitions; delimiting the piirposes , 
objectiviss and focus of- the 'study ; suggesting study procedures; and developing 
recpmmolidations given tihe findings. 

c r , ' ; ^ ^ - \ \ ■ . ■ . 

Data Needs ahd ,S6jarces ' - . - 

Table 2 siammarizes d^ta needed and the specific agencies and personnel contacted . 
to obtain such data. ? 

Some "needs assessment" surveys were collected from data sources identifj^od in 

. • . " . • ^ • ■ \ •■ ■ ■ / " / 

l^ble 3.- These were r^eviewed and findings are reported in. Section IV. 

, J ■' \^ - '■ . / ' . ■ \. 
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Table 2 
A Summary of Data Needs 



DATA SOURCE 



DATA NEEDED 



Public/Private Colleges & Universities 
(Departments of Ed & Continuing Ed) 



ESD's and districts 



Impact/effects of -t^e CPE r 
off^campus guidelines^^iii 
IHE's, on delivery of inservlce, 
perception of needs, issues, 
funding approaches, roles in 
inservice training 

Current activities needs 
assessment, impact of off-_ 
campus fules> future needs/ 
roles, current policies, impact 
of CPE guidelines ' 



Certificated Personnel 



Needs, characteristics, cur-rent 
inservice and certificater 
related activities, impact of 
->f:PE guidelines 



Other States — NCSIE 



Laws, funding and policies 
relevant to inservice' education 



Professional Organizations 
Within the State 



Activities sponsored by grbups 
relevant to inservice needs 
of iht^^ers, \mpact of CPE guide- 
lines 



.Program Manaqert? Within. SPI 



Teacher Qorps & Teacher Center 
Teacher Corps/Teacher Centers 



Activities and offerings 
emanatipg from SPI program 
managers-; needs assessments, 
future needs, impact of CPE^ 
guidelines 

Current activities, needs 
assessments, effects of CPE 
off-campiis guideli^ies 



SPT Infocmatiori/Data Processing Center 



School staff characteristics 
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Data Collection 

Written questionnaires and" aurveys wore dovoloped by staff to ullc i t: yome data; 
on-site and telephone interviews based on predetermined qucHtions and interview 
guides provided other data. All questionnaires, surveys, and interview guides 
were developed cooperatively by staff from the three agencies. This process and 
interaction among the staff ensured that the Interests of oat-h agency wen* 
addressed and strengthened the quality and usefulness of the data collection 
instruments and procedures.- In some cases, it was possible to /'test" the data 
collection "instruments arid proposed procedures with "field" personnel (e.g. 
educational service district administrators. Deans of Education, SPI program 
managers') prior to preparing the final instruments. Several of the draft instru- 
ments were shared with the ad hoc committee which provided constructive criticism, 

Staff' of the three agencies wer^ responsible for collecting all data. Because 

of time and pnrsonnel constraints, the number of agencies/personnel contacted and 

the extent of data collection were limited to that deemed most essential and 

relevant to study purposes. The agencies and personnel contacted ,^he data 

collection procedure used, sampling, information , and returns are presented in 

Table 3:^ In three instanctSs, less than 100 percent , of the total "population/ . 

universe" was sampled. These are noted in the Table and an explanation of 

5 . . . . ^ 

sampling procedure is presented. 

Responsibilities for intdrviewing were shared among the foiir, staff members from 
the agencies involved. In some in'stances^ both an SPI staff member and^ a CPE 
staff member ^participated in ,th<ns^jDe-^intervicw An SPI staff member cooperated- 
in or was resjponsible for eVery x^ntcrviev in the school fliitricts, ESp's, and 
colleges/universit:^os. ^ • 



Table 3 



Daba Collection and Sampling Procedurea 

Agency Procedure Uaod Sample Size % of Total % Return 



Population 



Four-year Colleges 
& Universities 
w/approved 
Professional 
Ed . programs 


Interviews with 
Deans of Education 
and Continuing Ed. 
Directors 






1 nna. 
J,UUtk 


\lo ) 


X UU^ 


ESD' s 


Interviews with 
Supts . and Inservice 
Coordinators 


9 




' 100% 

V 


( 9) 


100% 


School Dists. 


Interviews with 
Supts. and/or 
Inservice 
Coordinators 


* 1 T 












Questionnaire 


**100 




33% 


(77) 


77% 


Certificated 
Personnel 


Questionnaire 


***600 
****300 


(Teachers) 
(Principals) 


2% 
20% 


(276) 
(202) 


46% 
67% 


Other States 
in NCSIE 


Questionnaire 


45 


> 


100% ' 


(20) 


45% 


Professional 
Organizations 


Questionnaire 


. 30 




100% 


(13) 


43% 


Program Mngrs. 
in SPI 


Questionnaire ' 


45 




100% 


(40) 


90% 


■ ' ■ a 

Teacher Corpa> 
& Teacher Cen. 


Questionnaire 


5 




100% 


( 5) 


100%^ 



SPI Information 

Center Computer Analysis 43"; 424 100% NA 100% 

, (total certificated staff employed 

' • 1979-1980) 



*ESD's were asked to identify six districts within the respective ESD that had 
inservice programs. The districts were to vary in size. Staff then selected 
three districts in each ESD to interview. 

**A random sample of 100 districts was selected from the 300 active districts^ 
listed in the Washington Education -Directory . 

***WEA provided data from a questionnaire distributed October,, 1980. • 

^ ^ . ^ ■ ; - • . . / 

**:fe?^A\7SP assisC^^nl in distribuLion of this questionnaire; cjata were analyzed by 
study staff . ' ■ ♦ 



Troatment pf Data 

With tho oxceptlon of data from tho'SPI Informcition Sorvicor, Contor and Data 

N 

Processing and data colloctad by CPE, prior to this stud^^, rulatod to off- 
campug programs and courses, information/data wero compiled and analyzed by SPI 
and CPE staff assigned to the joint* study. 

Each staff member was responsible for analysis of certain quGStionnaires , surveys, 
or interviews. Summaries of o.bjiective and subjective information/data were shared 
and discussed among staff members. Each staff member had the! opportunity to 
review every questionnaire survey , and completed interview guide. 
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\ 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND -INSERVICE ACTIVITY 
(National Context) 

During the past few years hundreds of articles, monographs, and books have 
addressed the subject of "inservice" education. An extensive bibliography .was 
published by the National Council of States on Inservice Education ^(NCSIE) in 
1979, A review of that bibliography reveals the multi-diraensional nature of 
"inservice" and the abundance of material in print. A substantial portion of 
"inservice" literature was reviewed for purposes of this study. Only a few de- 
finitive works are cited. They provided background, de finitions , and concepts 
used and needs associated with inservice education. ' . 

Issues in Inservice ' . 

The definitional problem is, among the most persiistent issues iraised in the lit- 
erat\irer^Joyce,_Edelfelt, Rubin, Lawrence, and Howey all mention the difficulty 
in arriving at a single definition of this complex concept. Suggested defini- 
tions range from the broad one used by Edelfelt:\ "Inservice education of 
teachers (or staff development, continuing education, professional development) 
is defined as any professional development activity that a teacher undertakes 
singly or with other teachers after receiving her or 'His. initial teaching cer- 
tificate and after beginning professional practice" (Edelfeldt and Johnson, 
p. 5) to the more definitive approach of Joyce: 



I) 



The formation of dofinitlonfl In XSTE (Inaervico Tenohor Educofclon) 
ifl oapoclally difficult • • • 

By ISTE,^ we refer to the growth of the profeaaional educator 
lr\ three ways, Firat la general growth-- the development of a human 
being whoae growth potentially enrichoa hia felationahipa to, children 
and the kinda^of instruction he ia able to give. The second typo of 
growth is the improvement of the educator^a competence to carry out 
his particular role • . • Finally, growth refera to training to better 
enable the educator to implement qurricular and instructional refprm 
decided «on by the persons responsible for the shape of the school 
in which the educator works, (Joyce, pp, 3-4) 



Another topic discussed* in the literature Is governance . This term is used to 
include both decision-making procedures and locus of control. The major issue 
concerns the extent . to which practitioners (prospective recipients/clients of 
inservice) shall participate in decision-making about and exercise control over 
the nature and deliy.ery of inservice education. These issues are of pafticular 
interest since research indicates that most inservice programs judged Ineffective 
are those about which 'pro3pective Recipients have been consulted and in which ^ 
they participate as the program is designed. , (Lawrence) . . 



Yarger, Howey, and Joyce write that "governance" must be dealt with seriously 
and carefully i'i inservice is to be recognized as a legitimate, .essential and 
continuing component in Education, They report that although various special 
interest groups agree that others must be involved, procedures to ensure in- 
volvement have not been implemente'd . Jhey stress' the importance of community 
involvement and the recognition that collective bargaining is a reality. 
(Yarger, Howey, and Joyce, pp. 41-42) 



A related issue, therefore, is the role(s ) of various agencies in inservice 
education and constraints which affect those roles. Colleges and universities 
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continue to bo the primary cloUvery ngent for Inuervico education ragnrdloaa 
of •the objective of thnt inttorvico (o,8,| cortlf icntioni anlnryi ndvnncismonti 
porHonal or proCoflalonal (levolbprnont) . The moat common model of delivery con- 
tinuofl to be tho traditional claflfl-for-credit. However, the traditional mode 
and location for delivery of inaervice do not respond fully to growing demands 
for school-based, job-related inservice. Different delivery systems, formats 
and sites are emerging which some believe to be more appropriate to practi- 
tioners* needs • These approaches compete with, and in some instances, threaten 
the^ historical role of colleges and universities in inservice. 

The future role of colleges and universities is uncertain. Some believe that 
colleges and universities should continue to play an instrumental role in all 
aspects of inservice education and must, therefore, make changes necessary to 
respond differentially. Others suggest that colleges and universities should 
only be' involved in inservice activities consistent with their primary purpose 
to teach the "tlUoretical" and "academic." The 'atter argue that much inservice 
being requested should not be delivered by colleges/universities. StilT 
others contend that although colleges/universities should have a major jrole in 
the delivery of all types of inservice , constraints ^make it impossible for them 
to play other than their historical role and deliver inservice. in the tradi- 
tional mode. (Marsh and Carey) (Ferver) 

/. - . ^ 

*■ ' ■ ' 

Two recent studies identified some major constraints operating on colleges and 

universities. Among them are wha^ Ferver calls "match problems": 

A, There is a poor' match between faculty av^ailabi li ty and inservice 
need. Departments' and faculty that could be used off campus are 
often fully loaded on campus • 
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Di TharQ la a poor match buCwoon whnt; Univii^rHlty fau\iUy nrii fumUul 
to do mA whnt aohooU mii)ht hava thorn do. InatUuCionAl CundinH 
la uauAlly baaod dlroctly or indirectly on the niimbarfl of fltiHioiU 
oradlt houre gonoratod, and increflelnsly tho opportunitlos In 
working with achoola are In the non-^credit nren or in whot \my ho 
thought of aa tho ^'publlo aorvicc** arooi 

C, Tharo la a poor match botwoon Unlvoriilty Enculty rawnrd ayatoma 
and what faculty aro called on to do In working wlul) acl)oola« 
Faculty rank, tenure and promotion la audi tliat young faculty who 
want to atay at an Inatltutlon, whlcl\ usually requlrca making 
tenure aa an aaaoclate profeaoor, vonturo off campun to work 
with schools at their own peril, 

D, There la a poor match between the highly apodal Izod academic 
skills that University faculty possess and tlic job related skllla 
that schools want, 

E, There is a poor match between the "information giving** orienta- 
tion of University faculty and the "problem solving process" 
orientation required in many school inservice situations, 0 

F • • • • 

G, There is a poor match between university rhetoric about the 

importance o£ "public service" work with schools and university 

financial support for this work* (Ferver, p, 5) 



During the past few years, education agencies at all levels (local districts, 
regional service centers, federal, state education agencies, etc.) have in- 
creased their interest in inservice education. In some states, the state edu- 
cation agency is taking a major leadership role and responsibility for in- 
service education. In some, inservice has become an important itiam in local 
district contracts and negotiations. A primary role of regional service dis- ^ 
tricts which exist in many states is inservice-related . Specific roles and 

activities 'of these education agencies are reviewed in more detail later in this 

• \^ . • ■ 

section and in^Sedtion IV and will not be addressed further here. 



In recent' years , professional organizations and unions have begun to play a 
significant rolein both delivery and brokering of inservice education. The 
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(APT) mr^ InHtrunumtnl In th^ d^v^aloprntint of f^(lor«l legislation ^aUblUhliig 
nnd fiimlluB T««cl»*^f G*iiU<3i^«, noth orgrtnl»nl;lonH iilisuUfy InH^rvtQ^ as a nwjor 
cjhtimHU In fchtflr lonlalntlvi^ pro8n\m«i Hoth hftva committed r«Hovirc^ft fliul stflfE 
to dovolop Hpecinl projoctii, p<iporN m\d ncClvU, Ufl Co lncrM«M« finul^g md Bup- 
port for loHorvlco nn woU an umke Inaorvlco n primary login In tlvo tl^ruflt: of 
Htnto affllUtoH. 

InHorvico inlucatlon it\ not only a thrunt of the two inajor toachor unloufl, It 
is alao an objoctivo of alraost all specialised proCoaHionnl organizat iona (e,g. 
National Aflsociatlon of School Principala, American Anaociation of School Admin- 
latrators, National Council of Teachers of English, American Peraonnol and 
Guidance Association, etc.) and their state affiliatos. 

Although these professional organizations do not offer course-for-credit in- 
service, they all provide their membership with profession-specific and/or job- 

related inservice. Some of these organizations are involved in '^brokering," 

/ i 

That is, they assist their membership by arranging with colleges andjuniversities 

for certain courses to be offered (these may be either credit or non-credit 

1 . 

bearing) or arranging that activities in which members participate l^e granted 

credit. j 

I 
/ 

. f 

As inservice has become more important, a number of private firms knd entre- 
peneurs have also entered the market and are often contracted by local districts, 

. ■ ' . I ■ 

organizations, and other educational agencies to deliver inservice. 

- o 1 . 

' . I 

The proliferation of agencies and individuals involved in offering inservice 

and the shift in the locale of inservice from the college/university campus to 



of (ponti^nt; aiuI Instruction, 

Murgo Jolmflon Buimnflri««a ciu'vent; "cflt;ehwor4ln" of iho Influrvlcu mtWiauunU: wlUcli 
r^flficfc concern for reUvnneei colUborntlvuly plannodi ti^nchor ct^ntar^^d, nlto 
apncieic, job-r«latod mul progrnw-orUuUed . According l:o Johnnon, Innorvico 
fthovild bo I 

1. away from remote lertrninga, toward concroto nppllcationu j 

2. nway from external direction, toward local nocdfl and goaloj and 

3. away from unilateral control, toward joint planning. (Johnoon, p. 33) 

During the past few months a number of articles have appeared In newapapors and 
national periodicals questioning the quality of some course work and experiences 
taken by certificated personnel in the name of "inaorvlcc." (See Time, Juno 16, 
1980; Newsweek, August II, 1980; The Orogonian, April 20, 1980; and The Now York 
Times, September ^, 1980.) In most instanc;^e8 these courses/programs have not 
been offered by reputable colleges or universities. Usually the conf r has 
not been aware of the dubious nature of the institution or its offerinnt . How- 
ever, such activity has caused quality control of instruction and content of 
inservice offerings to become an important national issue and concern. 

Questions have also been raised as to whether colleges and universities can 
maintain quality control of off-campus offerings. 

Although research concerning the outcomes of inservice in terms of changes in 
participants' performance has been limited, a number of recent studies identify 
characteristics of inservice activities judged "effective" by participants 
(Edelfelt, Wilen and Kindsvatter , Lawrence ) . 



Involving thofl^ ^ff^pteil 4» m\\ thos^ r^spouHibU for 
rt^lmlnl^t0r Ing and il^alivMrlng th^ program. 

'ii Part; Ig lprtn(;n nr^ /uUiv^Uy Involvt^il In t\w lnn^jvvl^nj rtt^l lvlty «^ 
0 r content • 

ProviHion i« wmU^ for ndoquuNi rahinBiul tUw duvlnR tho school 
day, rtiloqnaN> Hopporl: «orvioaH, nnd fiftflontlal roHourcHis, 

5, The objuctlvtui oi thn iuHorvlca flrti «HpHclt:, known bi)fiir^i tliM 
prof^rnm, nnd ovalunciul Mtt:or tlui pvogrAmt 

6, ' InMurvico nctlvUU?rt aru plnnnod, continuing foaturtiii of a 

comprohonrt ivo duitr ict-wido ntnff ilovtUopmont program, 

7, Opportuni t lOH oxlnt: fi>r ind ividna I l«at Ion within tho program 
nnd permit Honio dogroe of »n I f-d iroc t Ion and aolf-^lnUlativo, 



A final topic addro«Hi»<l in tho litoratur<i la thu CnndlnB and financial Im pH" 
cations of inaervice prograraa. The current stato and federal approachca to fund 
ing inservico education arc discussed Ifter in this section and in Section IV. 



Regardless of where and how inservice programs are offered, money is needed to 
support the development of offerings, the instruction and incentives which may 
be granted such as released time or extra pay. In addition, some inservice 
course work will result in salary increments, Orlich reports, '^There are vir- 
tually no data which provide reasonably accurate estimates of the money that 
is invested in staff development. . (Orlich, p. 82) He does report findings 
from two studies which suggest that at present the major burden for financing 
inservice education rests either on the recipient who pays tuition and fees for 
college/university courses or the local school district which pays costs for 
substitute teachers, salary increments, attendance at professional meetings, 
etc. (Orlich, pp. 83-84) 



^ 4 



i]U<irly {\m^t on** kin^l nf iiMtirvi^-fc» ft^liu'4finn f\\m iMipv^w^^ 

thai 4ny Uvi^l ahonl*! pi^^k up th^ whol^i {i\h, \\\^ ^h^^^x^m^^wi 
o^'<?urii on t\\0 h^Ht min of In^^^li sut^i ^n^l f^^l^rfH ^ nnn ibiU inn*?, , t » 
Tha pinbliJm of fln^ltng 4n ^ppmpFiflt^ mix of fiuirnvM^n i^t^otHv^^*? i^i 
i?onfounit0il by a Nt^k of m\i\\ inforwnrion on rtu^ prr*iitMU ffliHiii, 
f\\w\\ confviftion uniNrsenr^tt rln^ for l^i^^l^rship in inti**rvii^^ ^^hr 
t^Mtloni A tMinfl^n«us tlo^s on whiah l^vi^l of ^ov^nnmt^nl ^?Uonl4 

provlil^ liiflii^iflhlp t\\^ nitiUu {^\^)mm\\^ pp. i?-Vn 



Continuing educ^ulon *uul trrtining nrt^ imparfU ivt^H for all pavaon«^ who work in 
thlrt Hocliity, Siie^i tr^uning l« 0«MonUrtl to Uh^ ionUnoinR compottMii^^ of 
i9klUtnl| pi'ofc^««lonrtl , Hiiml-^kl I hnl ami unnkill^il poi«M)nnt'l whtMlu?r f-iMiiploy*)*! 
or ^mployiHl by bu»lni^s«, oducntlon, Indufltry, tho milit^iry, oi^ )5ovornMU»nt • 
RoBcmary Sprlngborn has writttMU 

Most of American industry has learned that invoHtuuMU in tochn icii I 
and skills training is as important as plant invontmiMit, And t\\v 
reason is clear* It does little good to invest in computers, 
numerically controlled machines, tools, or other sophist icatod 
devices unless a skilled work force is available to operate and 
ma in tain them, (Spr ingborn, p, ) 



Anthony Schwaller identified several needs which prompt industry and business* 
investment in inservice. They differ little from those which make inservico 
essential for school personnel: (1) accommodating the turnover and growth of 
personnel; (2) responding to change in knowledge and skills required and new 
knowledge/technology; (3) improving skills and performance of current employees; 
(4) retraining current personnel as old **jobs** disappear and new •*jobs** em<»rge 
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as product, personnel, a^d technological changes occur; (5)^maintaining worker 
satisfaction and morale; and (6 )^ achieving, maintaining, and improving quality 
standards. (Schwaller, pp. 319-322) 

... • . ' ^ ' . (, 

Section 1. of this report presents several reasons for state and national interest 

in '^nservice education." ImpWc^ in the rationale are a' number of needs addres- 

sed in the literature which was revieved for purposes of this study. (See 

references) 

1. Federal and state statutes and prograrua which necessitate and in some 
cases mandate inservice '^training (e.g., P. L. 94-142 ajid state laws 
related to education of. the handicapped ; Title IX and state laws related 
to sex equity; state and federal laws requiring equal educational oppor- 

^ tunity for disadvantaged, minor ity sj^udents, and the bilingual students; 

' programs for the gifted, etc.). 

2. Current declining enrollments in many school distr ic ts-r-Reassignment 

of experienced teachers to subject matter fields and grade levcils for 

which they hav.e little recent training will increase. During the next 

five years, it is expected, that the school-age population will decline 

by 2 to 3 percent each year. This,yin turn, will lead to reoiu': cxon-in- 
0 , 

force and/or reassignment of similar proportion. Highline, Bellcvue, 
. and Seattle School Districts estimate that from 5 to 10 percent of their 
staff will b^rea^ign^^^^jnf^^ 1981-83. Due to these reduc- 

tions, many staff will be re^e ;signed to subject areas and grade levels 
for which they have had little or no recent ekperiences or training. 
• Employing districts will have to provide inservice for existing staff 
who need knowledge and skill appropriate to their new assignments. The 
decline in new hirings will also affect the traditional process used 
for infusing new inst^ctional.^ideas and methods ( i. e. , the- employment 
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for infusing new instructional ideas and methods (i.e., the employment 
of large numbers of new college graduates). 

The need to keep personnel updated and abreast of new knowledge, cur- 
ricular cteyelopments and' technology — The ^'micro-electronic revolution** 
haSi^already had an impact on schopls; however, ' many certificated person- 
nel do not have sufficient understanding of or knowledge about this 
.technology. They are not aware of its potential impact on or use in 
the classroom and have insufficient training to instruct their pupils 
about such important technological" dey_elQ25?"ts. Curriculum and in- 
structional materials are continually changing and need constant review 
and revision if they are to be relevant and reflect new knowledge, 
theory, and techniques. A critical^ factor affecting the successful 
implementation of curricular and instructional change is inservice train- 
ing for those -who must plan and implement such changes. (McLaughlin 
and Marsh)' In a dynamic society such as purs certain social issues and 
new priorities emerge which schools are expected to address arhd^ which 
affect all school personnel. Every teacher, administrator, and sto^ecial- 



ist must be equipped to deal with these issues and prior ities/\ e. g. , 

' / 
multicultural education, students' rights, basic skills, drug education, 

^ '» 

mainstfeaming, legal responsibilities arid liabilities of certificated 

\ 

staff, child abuse, etc.). . ' 

Continm'ng education and training needs which emanate from and charac- 
terizf! rv abe of all professions — professional personnel in ETducatio^rt 

' u . - 

are interested in continuing their- professional growth as members of ^ny 
other profession. The nature of their responsibilities requires that 
they have deptth and breadth of knowledge. In addition, in Washington 

State all teachers must complete 45 quarter hours ^of college/university 

/ . . . 

education required for continuing^ certification within seven y^r»rs after 



/epeipt of the initial teachinj^ certificate. Also, certificated person- 
\ nel ai^e jec^t to evaluations ; inservice experiences may be. re- 

quired orj recommended, bas*e^^ on those evaluations. 
5. ^hanging professional goals-7-Most educators seek advancement and dif- . 
ferent responsibilities within the education community. In most in- 
stanced* a "^^ole change (e.g., from teacher to principal)- will require- 
fiquire ^d* different certificate and/or degree^nd mean that the individual 
must complete? a college/i\niversity program as weiyas inservice experi- 
ences. (See' MatgoyJohnson's Inservice^ Education: Priority for the . 
/ go's) , ' * . \ 

- ' ' r * * 

' m f 

Training in B.ufaines^ Industry , Governmeftf, ''and the Military 

^ * ■ ^ . \. •■ .V ' ' • ., . ■ • . " . - 

^ The need for Inservice training^for employees is recognized by business, in- 

dustry, labor, thd military and( government,' and provisions are made to ensure 

, . V • „ J 

that training occurs. Rosbu'rces^have been allo*ated and personnel employed to 
* develop and provide such^ training. • ' . ! 

A recent article in Context a r{>ublicat ion of the DuPont Corporation, quotes 
sociologist John Sibley Butler' as ' fo Hows : « . ' . 



/ 



In a society based on inf orma.tiori', »t>ie future belongs to those who 
are^ continually stretching their minds and getting up-to-date^ data. . . , 
Right now it looks as if the future may belong to' the military... 
Over the years'*, everyone ' has been 'talking and talking about "contin- 
uing education," "education for leadership, . but the military has 
been making sure that its leaders are the best i^iformed people around, 
thousands of officers- regularly get master's degrees and Ph.D.*s.\ 
(Olaskey, p. 27) ' ^ 



Wojciechowski writes that the Air Force spends approximately 556 million annually 
for • technical training of its airmen; in addition, it is a long-standing Air 
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Force policy to "strongly" encourage and provide the means for airmen to attain 
at least two years of college and an associate degree. (Wo jc iechowski, pp. 331- 
332) Information from the American Statistics Index, 1979 indicated that fund- 
ing required to support the tr^ining'of military personnel - during FY 1980 was 
approximately $7.6 billion. This figure included pay and allowances for 
trainers, pay and allowances for personnoa^r''^ support of training, operations 
and maintenance, arid training related procurement and construction. 



Table 4. presents data concerning the prevalence of training programs in industry, 

TABLE 4 - PREVALENCE OF EDUCATION/TRAINING PROGRAM 
' BY COMPANY SIZE 



Company Size 



Percent of Companies Reporting Program 

Tuition Aid Other Outside Company Courses 

After Hours Courses After Hours During Hours 



10,000 emplojre^s- or more 
5,000 - 9,;W9 
2,500 - 4,^99 
1,000 - 2.499 ' 

500 - /999 

/ 

All Companies 

• / 

(Lusterman.-pp. 322-323) 



97 
95 
91 
94 
82 

89 



% . 

90 
83 
79 
77 
66 

94 



% 

56' 

51 

52 

45 

25 

39 



% 

96 
96 
91 
86 
71 

55 



Information provided by executives at the Boeing Company in Seattle indicates 
that the following types of training are offered employees: 

1. Continuing Education — Tuition reimbursement is provided to 
, selected employees who are pursuing baccalaureate or advanced 
degrees. • •• 
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2. Paid-time Training — Training required for employees to function 
in .present positions which may be required because of federal 

regulations or be needed because of Aew technology (e.g. computer 

. •} 

' ^ graphics training); ■ * » 

3. Off-hour .Voluntary Training — Training to enhance the -ind ividual ; 
such training is "offered" by the company but. not required. 

4. Employee Self Development — Training programs provided {or pro- 
motional purposes. The incentive is advancement ; training is 
generally a combinatipn of paid-time and /continuing r^ducation ^ 
training. \. 

5. Apprenticeship — These are sponsored/planned jointly by labor 

and management. . ' ^ * 

■ /» . ■ 

At Boeing, management has thi? responsibility to determine specific needs for 

the paid-^time training and to develop the draining plan/program. Annually,// 

■ * . ' ' ' ' • ' li * 

section managers identify training need s and su mit proposals to the respective 

division/section. , ' • . . . 



Evaluation of Boeing's training is handled at the training level; system-wide 



// 

evaluation Is not conducted. The "test" of training effectiveness is whether 



employees can perform new skills on the job. Boeing spokesman providing the 

' ■ : . . I! ' ■ 

preceding information estimated that present costs of training are about $85.00 

■ ' • ' ^ . " ' ■// ' ■ 

per employee per year. // " ^ 



In the same article from which Table 4 was taken, Schwaller reports; 



Literally millions of employees have participated in industry's educa- 
tion and training programs. Note for example, that 610 firms recj^ntly 
surveyed by the Conference Board in New York, each with 5007or more * 



^ employees az^iong them, spent over $2 billion in 1974-75 on employee 

I education and training. Some 3 ^7 mi llion employees participated in 

^ ' in-house courses taught during work, ^and 700^000 employee^ wi^re en-~ 

.< rolled in company courses during noii-working hours. In fact, it is 

f estimated that. i\\ total, over $4 billion is spent annually on educa- 
tion and trairii^^5 in the privrite industrial and business sector across 

A the nation. (Liistenadri, p* 322) 



The reader is^ directed to the January 1980 issue of . the Phi Delta Kappan for 
a ispecial report on training programs in business! and industry. One article 
states that the Conference Board, a business research group, has estimated that 
45,000 people are e^mployed full-time by corporations to provide education and 
training. (Luxenberg, p. 314) - ; 



Training offered and supported by business,' industry, government,, and the 
military is not limited to on-the-job training or technical training for the 
job. In many instances costs of undergraduate and graduate degree programs are 
subsidized or delivered directly. McQuigg reports that: 

Four of the largest corporations in America — IBM, Xerox, G.E., ^ 
and AT&T—now offer bachelor's degrees. The Arthur D. Kittle firm 
- has received authorization .to give an MBA in management... Colleges 
and universities must now. compete with educational programs offered 
by industry. Continuing inability of traditional U-S .educational 
institutions to respond promptly to changing learning needs may ex- ^ 
plain better than any other factor the expanding' role of corporations 
' and profit-making schools in postsecondary education. (McQuigg, p. 325) 



In terms of the resources committed to inseryice and par tic ipation by employees 
the federal government ' s involvenient in training and development is extensive. 
Virtu^ally,' all departments and independent agencies conduct training programs 
for their own personnel and sometimes for employees of other federal , state, 
and local government ' agenc ies . . ' 



Even though a search was done by the Washington State Librdry,*it was impossible 
to find a reliable and exact source of information about the amount of monej^ • 
spent annually by the U.S. government (excluding the military) for development 
and training of governmental employees. However, in the"mid-1970' s it was esti- 
mated that the total cost of training programs for federal employees in fiscal 
year 1971 was in excess of $419,000,000. This figure represented both salary 
and non-salary expenditures associated with training. (Tracey) 

Data were available from the Department of Personnel, Division of Human Resource 
Development concerning expenditures by Washington State for training of state ■ 
employees form July 1977-1978, The total "inservice" costs were $293,762.78. 
As' iadic^ated earlier in this subsection, business, industry, the military and 
government not only recognize the need for and importance of continuing educa- 
tion but provide substantial resources for such training . 

Federal Policies and Programs , • j 

Federal support for inservice education for k-12 personnel has existed* for many 
years. However, Smith and Feistritzer note that prior to 1959 almo'fet all federal 
funding for inservice was included in vocational educat^ion acts. The . National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and the Education Professions Development Act of 
1968 provided funds for both inservice (retraining, upgrading, advanced educa- . 
tion) and ...preservice, but funding for inservice' far exceeded that for preservice. 
During the 1960*s and 70*s a number of "new categorical programs emerged which 
included funds for inservice training of those responsible for implementing the^ 
programs. Examples include bilingual education, handicapped- programs , alcohol 
and drug abuse, Ind ian education,, consumer education, carfeer education, and 
programs for' the gifted. Smith and Feistritzer estimate that approximately 



$500,000,000 (or 5% of OE's total budget) is direc ted toward preservice and 
service^ducation of persons serving or preparing to serve in the public and 
private schools and colleges/universities of this country. 
(Smith and Feistritzer, p. 16) 

Although the federal government haS been involved in inservice education for 
many years, only in recent years have attempts been made to examine closely 
the purposes and potentials of inservice training and to coordinate such , 
activities within the Office of Education. In the past, 6ach categorical 
program has operated quite independently and usually without much consulta- 
tion among program managers. 
\ 

\ ' f ■ . 

\ . . * ■ 

In 1973 the U.S. Office of Education initiated a revi/^w and study of in- 
service activity. The Office of Education through the Teacher Corps 
sponsored a conference focused^h '*Re thinking In-Service Education," The 
conference brought together, persons \from seven states (Washington State-was 
included) representing state education agencies, state units of the NEA, 
colleges and universities, and local school districts. The major objective 
of the conference was* to reconsider andVor "reconceptualize" the needs, 
assumptions and issues associated with inservice education. Conference 
papers and proceedings are presented in R^ethinking In-Service Education 
edited by Roy Edelfeldt. \^ 

Shortly thereafter, the Higher, Education Act was amended to permit Teacher 

\ 

Corps . programs to shift emphasis frt)m preservice to inservice training. 

\ 

In addition, the Teacher Corps initiated and supported the National Council 
of States on Inservice Education; (Washington State was a charter member , 
of the Council.)* The Council mee ts three or' four times each year. It 
publish^!^ a quarterly newsletter and monographs and^sponsors an annual 
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national conference. The Council has become the national organization 
concerned about inservice; it is a clearinghouse and dissemination center'. 
Perhaps its greatest achievement/contribution has been to facilitate commun- 
ication and coordination among the member states and between the federal 
government and individual states. 

A significant (and to some controversial) federal action was taken in 1978 
when the Office of Education included in Amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) the requirement that each state s^ubmit a 
state plan for the coordination of state and federal funding for .f)reservice 
and inservice programs, and to develop procedures for coordinatibh^of funds 
and programs where feasible given state prerogatives and jurisdictional 
responsibilities within states for preservice and inservice education. 

The most recent federal action affecting inservice education is represented 
by the 1980 'amendments to the Higher Education Act. The Act continues 
Teacher Corps and Teacher Center programs ; provides grants to schools of 
education so they can develop inservice programs for K-12 teachers as well 
as their own faculties; creates a new program to frain K-12 teachers to 
serve the handicapped; and establishes a. new section within the Department 
- of Education to coordinat ifederal programs with preservice - and in- 

service components. 

Currentty only two federal programs" are' spec if ically dedicated to inservice 

education: the Teacher Corps and Teacher Center programs authorized by the 

' / ■ ■ ■■ . , • - ' . ■ ■■ 

Higher EducatjLpn Act. (There are two Teacher Corps and three Teacher Center 
programs pperating in Washington State. Data concerning these programs are 
presented ir/ Section IV of this report.) 
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Inservice Activities in Other States 

./ • 
During this study, questionnaires requesting information about inservice 

programs, funding, and needs were sent to forty-two member states of the National 

Council of States on Inservice Education (NCSIE). Twenty-one states responded* 

The February 1980 NCSIE newsletter Inservice provided additional information 

about inservice activities in thirty-five member, states. 

' . 

According to the literature aiid^data collected for this study, inservice has 
become an important topic in a member of states. Some state education agencies 
are playing major roles in planning, developing, and implementing inservice 
programs. 



All states benefit from federal categor i^t^al funding for inservice identified 
previously in this section such as vocational educat ion, speci^l^ducation, bi- 



lingual education, etc/ These federal funds are generally administered through 
the state education agency.^ In addition, severaKstates (Ohio, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Michigan, North Carolina, Oklahoma y\al locate some resources 
directly for inservice education. In 1979, Florida spen^ $8 "million for teacher 
inservice. California allocated $675,000 to provide training for 3,278 teachers 
and administrators at 16 developmental centers around the state during 1979-80; 

California districts contributed nearly $1 million to that effort. (AASA, p. 

56). Legislative appropriations in Michigan and Ohio for the current year are 
3, 2\ million and 2 million respectively. In most of these states, the district, 
regional service unit, teacher center, or other agency responsible for the 
inservice programs is required to submit a proposal/plan to the state education 
agency for its approval prior to release of any state funds^for such programs. 
(NCSIE)'- • . 



ERIC 



Several states have funded and operate Teachei^ Centers or similar staff develop- 
ment centers which are separate and apart from the federally funded Teacher 
Centers. Among states that have had such centers for some time are Connecticut, 
California, Florida, New York, Texas, and West Virginia. 

A few states (Pennsylvania, Colorado, Delaware, and Kansas) have established 
procedures whereby the state education agency actually reviews every course 
and/or experience before it is accepted for certificate purposes or to meet state 
mandated inservice requirements. 



"The requirement in P. L. 95-561 that each state education/ agency develop and submit 

■ ... . . ' I . 

a plan for coordination of preservice' and inservice fuijiding has prompted all 
states, to review and address inservice education. * i 



The questionnaire sent to NCSIE members and returned by twenty states revealed ' j 

^ • * " - ^ ■ ■ / 

that: . ■ . " , 



1. Funding for on-campus degree and certificated related programs and 

-| - . :/ 

courses in other state's seems to be similar to that in Washington 



State. . I I 

2. Among the twenty states responding, ten indicated that they do not j 
provide any funding for off-campus collegp and university instruction 

f _ . . . ; 

Three reported funding for off-campus instruction of an unspecified 

nature. Two indicated that the state provided funding for off-campus 

i 

I . ■ : 

I 

vocational programs only. One indicatedj that state funding is avail- 

■ ■ "■ ■ .... ( _ 

able only for of f-campus courses within*|30 miles of each college"* 
campus, and three respondents did not know whether there was any 
funuing for off-campus instruction; ..Some specific state approaches 



/ 



are: 
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(a) Florida has developed a system of local teacher education 
centers (mostly individual' district, some multi-district), 
governed by council made up of teachers and teacher educators. 
These centers receive state funding based on the number of 

' students, in the district(s). Each teacher center must develop 
a local "master plan" for inservice training. In addition, 
the state's institutions of higher education receive approxi- 
mately $2 million per year to provide inservice programs for 
local school districts. 

(b) Kentucky has a state program in which teachers can partici- 
pate in either regular college courses or on-site inservice 
activities reviewed and approved by college faculty .members. 

(c) In Hawaii, local school district inservice requests are for- 
warded to the State Department of Education and then to the 
University of Hawaii. Univers^ity faculty members consult 
with local inservice coordinators to. develop needed programs. 
(Note; The Hawaii K-12 education' system is organized as a 
single school-district under the jurisdiction of the State 

J Department of Education.) 

Four of the respondents indicated that there was- some state regulation 
of off-campus instruction. Five respondents indicated that they did 
now know whether there was any regulation. The others suggested that, 
in the absence of state funding, there was no provision for regulation. 
Florida indicated . that local need for the inservice was the primary 
. determinant ; that is, if a need existed inservice would be provided 
and subsidized through colleges or universities or the district's 
teacher center. / 



4. Respondents identified several problem areas^ related to inservice. 
Among the most commonly identified were needs for local and regional 
planning; specification of objectives; funding; relevance of higher 
education's offerings; quality control; service to small isolated 
districts; flexibility; evaluation of inservice effects/outcomes; 
clarification of the different agencies' responsibilities/roles; 
training of local inservice coordinators; coordination at all levels; 
models; involvement and collaboration among unions, districts, regional 
centers, colleges/universities, and the state agencies ; focus on local 
district and building level needs; and the heed to change nonsupport ive 
attitudes of teachers and administrators toward inservice. 

5* Respondents identified several content areas which should be addressed: 
training related to special populations, basic skills, technology, 
classiroom management, curriculum development, and individualized in- 
struction. Both the problem areas and topics identified are similar to 

■ ■ c 

those reported by respondents to other questionnaires distributed within 
Washington State during the course of this study. 

6. Eighteen respondents indicated that the demand and need for inservice 
would increase during th^ 1980* s. The two ''no" respondents felt that 
f inane ial limitations would curtail inservice activity although need 
for it might increase. i 

7. Generally, "staff development" activities are delivered by a variety 
of agencies; whereas, certificate-related "professional development" 
usually remains the responsibility of colleges and universities. 



SI 
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Summary and Conclusions, Section III 

It is apparent from the preceding information that inservice/cont inuing educa- 
tion is of increasing intenest to educators and the education community. It 
is also clear that for many years job-related continuing education (related both 
to improving skills for current assignments and to increasing knowledge and skill 
required for promotion and advancement) has been accepted as essential for em- 
ploye5*K^ in business, industry, government and the military. Substantial re- 
sources are allocated by such organizations to education and training* 

During the past 25 years, the federal government has become more involved in 
providing resources to support inservice for K-12 certificated personnel who 
serve in fields of importance or of interest to the 'federal government ' s pri- 
orities and thrusts. 

In the past few years three state legislatures (Michigan, Florida and Ohio) 
have appropriated funds for state-wide staff development efforts. A few other 
states (Texas, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and California) have 
funded specific staff development projects such as "teacher centers," admini- 
styator institutes, developmeVit of training modules, etc. New York and Oklahoma 
have recently passed legislation requiring continuing education/ inservice but 
have not as yet appropriated funds to support activities. However, im most 
states both state and federal funding for staff development efforts is limited 
and where it does exist it is restricted to categorical programs. Staff 

development continues to be supported primarily by the local district or the 

( 

individual participant. 




In addition to funding, questions, the review of literature and national activity 
reveal s^veraJ^ other topics/issues which require resolution before funds are 
soughr^r^ inservice programs can be implemented; among these questions are: 

1. What is meant by and will be included in "inservice"? 

2. Who will be involved in decision making about specific 
inservice programs? 

3. What rol'es should various agencies within a state (iHE's, 

districts, regional 'service centers, professional groups, 

^ , ■ 
etc.) play in inservice? 

* 4. ' How can quality and relevance of inservice be improved? 

Ensured? ' '\ . ' 

5. What are the outcomes/effects of inservice? Is it cost 
effective? ' ^ ' 

6. Why is inservice needed by certificate I personnel, and % 
if needed, why shouldn't they pay /or. it? 

7. Where and by what agencies/agents /should inservice be 

■■ ^ / S. 

delivered? 

Perhaps the most important finding/cdnclusion reached after review of the 
literature, activity in other states, andl interv lews . with selec ted national 
leaders in inservice in education is thaj:: Education is one of the few major 
institutions in this society which has ^hot developed an overall policy, allo- 
cated "categ^orical" resources, or developed ongoing programs to address the 
continuing needs for job-related training and staff development' of its 
personnel. , - - \ I . 
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• ■ • ■ • . V 

INSERVICE ACTIVITY IN WASHINGTON STATE 
(Findings) 

, i 

This section of the report presents findings related to two of the study's 
purposes: 

1. The status and nature of inservice education programs offered in 
Washington State. 

. ! ■ 

2, Future needs for inservice. |* » 
Overview of Past Activity 

For many years the Superintendent and St|ate Board of Education have administered , 
categorical state and federal inservice funds. The resources have been distrib,uted 
through SPI to local districts and ESD's to support inservice training of personnel, 
associated with vocational education, . special education, student learning objec- 
tives'^ the disadvantaged, gifted, migrant, educational equity, basic slcills, right- 
to-read, arts in educatioi>, envircnmental education, nutrition, discipline, coun- 
seling and guidance, bilingual education, and many other^^program areas. 

IHE's and districts within Washington State haye conducted both Teacher Corp^ and 
Teacher Center programs. SPI staff has actively participated in the .development, 
implementation, and, where appropriate, evaluation of those programs . Both 
Teacher Corps and Teacher Centfer program are federally funded and focus on in- 
service education of K-12 personnel within specific school buildings or districts. 




SPI also participates in the Washington State Inaervice Fund which aupporta pro- 
feaaional organ izat iona that sponsor inaervice activities on two "inservice 
days'* each year, Fynds for this purposes are voluntarily contributed by in- 
terested districts. At present, about one-third of the districts representing 
50 percent of the student population contribute to the Inaervice FuW . However, 
only one-fourth of the^ districts continue to recognize the inservice days in 
collective bargaining agreements -^nd release certificated staff to| 'par ticipate 
in the irtservice day activities. 



The increasing importance of continued training for education cjtployees has 
.^been addressed in several ways by SPI and SBE during the past, few 'years. A , 
select Inservice Task Force was appointed in 4976^. In response itp recoimnencJa- 
tions of that task force, several actions were taken; ; I 

1. The /Professional Education Advisory Committee was asked to provide 



.advisory assistance on matters related to inservice and aa SPI In- 
Coordinating Committee was establil^hed tf ' facili tate coMntir;: cation and 
cooperatio'n among SPt programs having inservice component c-. 

2. A definition of inservice was developed: "Inservice jshall meai. a - 
coopei^atiVely planned program of job-related ac tiyi ties d-si^nen to 

' increase the competence af K-12 school employees^ in ithe peri/rr©av. :e. 
' ' of their assigned responsibilities.*' 

3. .The Legislature passed the Inservice Training Act of 1977 which placed 

responsibility with the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to 
supe^rvise and administer inservice programs for whi^ch specific s^-ate 
funds were appropriated. 
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4, The SBE established ruleo to allow monies derived from col- 1 1 C i cat ion 

' fees to be uaed tor inservice program'fl. Tlie funds are llniitnd (about 

$100,000 each year) but provide ''seed" money for locnlly identified 
and developed inservice activities. 

5, Inservice committees were established and are operating in each ot the 
nine regional educational service districts. 

J 6. A catalog of school district inservice policies was developed for use 
by districts in developing policies and programs. ^ 

A related activity coordinated by SPI is the legislative mandate for annual 
evaluation of scHool ^personnel! That law requires inservice training if indi- 
viduals are found to have serious problems/limitations which ^result in their 
being placed on probation. Local education agencies are encouraged to link 
annual evaluations with prof e^sional' growth activities of all personnel. 

SPI staff also serve as liaisons with and provide technical assistance to Teachet> 
Corps and Teacher Center projects. * ^ 



1"a rer^>onsfe to F.L. 95-561 (ESEA VB),|a comprehensive plan for coordinating 
fe^^^iTii^ and state funds for preservice, and inservice education was developed in 
1979-80 and was filed with the U.S. Office of Education. The plan is to be 
impleriienced by SPI through an SPI Inservice Cbordinating v:ommittee comprised of 
rc^reieatatives from* all SI X divisions and the Professional Education Advisory 
Coumittee^ comprised of repvaseatatives from the major organizations and agencies 
having special interest in p#.'eservice and inservice education.. The superintendent 
hai. encouraged coordination pf inservice efforts by s^ll agencies. Attempts are 
being made to capitalize on involvement in national programs and activities to* 
complement/supplement itt-state activities. 



Many of Waflhington'a acnool districtB (particularly the larger ones) and nil 
etIucaLional flervice cUstricta have been instruraetvtally involved in arranging 
for and/or delivering inaervice couraea and activitiea for many yeara, A 
aurvey conducted by SPI in4978 revealed that a number of achool diatricta 
had catabliahed written policiea or included itema in locally negotiated 
contracts addressing ina^ervice education. (See SPI's Inaervice Policiea, 
Procedures and Programs in Selected Washington School Diatricta for further 
detailed information.) 

Colleges and universities have also been involved for many years in the de- 
livery of inservice courses. The majority of activity has been degree and/or 
certificate-related; however, continuing education departmenta and individual 
faculty membTOT^ have designed and offered staff development experiences. In 
recent years the extend of off-campus offerings by public and private IHE' a 
for both certificate-related and staff development purposes has increaaed 
signif,icantly . Although Lhe study .did not include a numerical count of various 
types of inservice training, it is 'clear that college and university courses 
have represented the major form Of inservice training for K-12 professionals. 
It should be noted that certificated teachers in Washington must complete 45 
hours of post-baccalaureate college or university coursework to become perm-r 
' anontls^ certified. 

State Policies 

Commitment' by SPI and SBE to the value of and need for inservice education is 
long-standing. For many years, under provisions of RCW 28A.71.ipO, all cer- 
tificated staff were required to attend annual inservice "institutes" held in 

■ , • On 
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each county. That fitatutc and RCW 28A.70.llO were nmondecl during tlie I960'h 
and I970'fl shifting the focuA and responaibiUty. for inaervice nctivitioH to 
ESDI a and Ipcal diatricta . 

In 1976, a policy decision was made by the SDE that funds accruing from 
certification fees should be used to support local district mini-grnntfl for 
inaervice education. The SBE established rules to govern distribution of the 
certificate fee "fund." ^Results to date indicate that although money in the 
"fund" has been' minimal, it has provided staff development opportunities for 
some districts and certificated personnel that would not otherwise have been 
possible, * 

The importance of inservice was further emphasized in 1977 when the Legislature 
enacted the Inaervice Training Act. It delegates responsibility for admini- 
stration of nny fut'We state funding for inservice to SPI. Implicit in both 
the Act and S^c »'ules relevant to the certification '-fund" are some important 
policies: t. , 

.;ach requires that a local committee be established comprised of 
representatively from special interest groups. The committee col^ 
labprates in dec ision-making about procedures and criteria for 
projects, their selection and funding. 
* 2. ESD*s or districts seeking funds must conduct local needs assess- 
ments to determine -inservice priorities. - 

3. Annual reports covering expenditures and outcome^ inservice 
activities are required . . 

4. SPI and SBE rules emphasize the need for inservice to be locally 
designed and relevant to job-related needs. 
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Although no Curul.s hav(x ovur been alloceUiid to aaaiat diatinctH to imploment; 
KUW 2aA.67 .06'i wlucli ituiuiroa annual evaluationa of' all certificated personnel, 
there are at leant two roquiromenta In the statute which have implications for 
inaervico training and represent implicitly state policy, Firsti' supervisors 
evaluating teachers and support personnel are required to make recommendations 
pertaining to additional knowledge and, skills that should be developed by the 
individual being evaluated. Second, if an individual professiojnal is placed on 
probation, the district is to notify him/her of specific areas of deficiency 
an^ suggest a "reasonable program for improvement.'* 

. " ■ ' ^' 

Further examples of state and federal policy related to inservice are reflected 
in the rules/guidelines followed by SPI in aaiainistering a number of categorical 
programs which include insevvice components. In most instances, professional 
development activities (as defined herein) are delegated to or arranged through 
colleges and universities. Staff development activities (as defined herein) 
generally become the responsibility of educat ioi*.! 1 service districts and/or local 
school districts. In some cases, federal and state rules require that advisory 
committees be established; statewide/local needs assessments be conducted; and 
a competitive grant process be used in allocating funds. 

The .jBf, with the assistance of SPI, is responsible to establish and administer 
all state requirements pertaining to the certification of K-12 professionals 
(teachers, administrators, and educational staff associates), including the 
periodic review and approval of all college and university preparation programs. 

State policy concerning the import ^ance of professional devolopinent is probably 
best evidenced by rules which piertain tjo certification; For over thirty years, 
certification requirements established/ by the SBE have required that all teachers 
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yond* l:ho baccnlaurGnto to obtnin pormflnont c(m*i i T icat: ion, In ntUIUion, ovon 
though mopt adminlMtratorH and HpociaUatH aro roquiriul to comptoCu a lu^nduato 
degree for initial cort if icat ion for thene ruloH, Ihoy arc aloo requirod to 
complote additional poat-dogreo work to ol)tain pfMinanont (continuing) cortil'i- 
cation. For nmny yeara, maintenance of Btate vocational cart if icntion luis 
required inservice education. Financial support for audi training has come 
from federal resources administered through SPl if n^levant to certification of 
K-12 personnel. . 

This policy and these requirements are based on the assumption that one has to 
practice before he/she can identify individual professional strengths and weak- 
nesses aa well as "site-specific" needs for continuing education. Under SBE 
requirements the individual, his/her supervisor, and a college/university advisor 
wcrk together to develop a planned program for continuing certification. The 
intent of SBE rules is to recognize and allow for individual differences and 
needs as well as ensure that an organized plan and process be followed in 

achieving continuing certification. 

• ' * 

Under certification adopted in 1961, each cand idate * s program was totally 
individual. Under SBE standards adopted in 1978 more structure has been intro- 
duced although the intent remains recognition of individual needs based on the 

milieu in which the practitioner serves as well as his/her strenghts and weak- 

< 

nesses. All professional education programs in the state must comply with the 
1978 standards by June 1983. The major impact on the coWinuing level tra^in- 
ing programs ♦ should emanate from the following: (l) All K-12 professionals 
will be required to achieve knowledge and skill in some specified, generic areas 
relevant to each role (e.g., teacher, school psychologist, principal, etc.). 
This will result in some common elements across .all continuing programs and 



roquiro moro iilruoi uro ihnn M)o provioiui Htnndnrdfi , (:!) CloUoRi? i\\m\ iint vtM ti i ( y 

prnpnralion progrumM are to bo dcwolopod by **proRrnm unitH'* whlcb muflt includo 

» 

roproHonrnt Ivofl from ncbool dintrict adminifltration and prac 1:1 1 louorH (rt?pr<''^ 
acMUiuK rolovnnl. proroaa i ona I orRani/Jit; ion and/or collectivo bargaining unita). 
The "program unit-.*' concept providofr Ciirtlior (widonco of tbe snE'a Intont to 
onaure that training programa bo relevant to and ^jpflect actual rolea and 
current needs of K-12 certificated peraonnel. (See Chapters 180-75, 180-78, 
180-79, and 180-80 WAC Cor detailed diacuasion of SBE rules for program devel- 
opment and approval as well an certification requirements.) 

Since the advent of the ^'salary schedule/' state and local disttict policies 

have recognized and rewarded continu -.g education of certificated personnel. For 

I 

many years sta t^ apport ionment formulas (the basis on which state appropriations 

are distributed to common schools) | have included an "education/training" factor. 

Current rules (WAC 392-121-120) refer to the ''staff mix table" as "the list of 
factors to which incremental values have been assigned in order to provide 
appropriate recognition of cert if icatior. staff salary costs. . . attributable 
to the various levels of educational training and years of professional exper- 
ience." The rules specify clearly the education and training which shall apply 
for purposes of apportionment and detail the process to be used by local dis- 
tricts in reporting certificated personnel's degree status and training. (See 
Chapter 392-121 WAC.) Only degrees and credits earned from accredited community 
colleges, colleges or universities are acceptable. Districts may not include: ^ 

1. Credits in excess of degree requirements which were earned 
prior to awarding or conferring of the degree. 

2. Inservice credits awarded by agencies other than accredited 
colle^\o.^ or universities. 



rtr« noi; irrtnHfarrtblo or nppllcrtblr^ to bacholor*^^ loviM 
(Ugrau pvogramfl (WAC 392-1 21 -lAO) . 



CJuiin^^^ o C K-;- 1 2 Jic> r i f Un t od Po r moiuuU 

The foUowiuR tfibloH woro dovolopod from iUxtn provitlud by RPI rci Uhm Iho 
mnko-up of t:he K-'IZ oorl; i f Icntod Htnff aervloK WnHhiui^ton S(:,Mtt**M ronumn) 

i 

flchoola during tho 1979-80 ncbool ytMir (totnl Htaff 



. TABLE 5 

Certificate by ABnigninent 

/ • ^ ' 

Percent Holding ' j Standard/ 

Certificate by * Provisional/Initial ^ Continuing 
Level of Certificate 



Teacher 31% 69% 

ESA 33% . 67% 

Administrators , 53% 47% 

(principals and 
superintendents) 

TFfoteT ESATs inc 1 ude cou n s e lor s , school psychologist a , nurses, social workers, 
occupational therapists, physical therapists, comraunicafcion disorders specialists 
and reading resource specialists.) 

TABLE 6 

Degree and Years of Experience by Assignment 



Degree Baccalaureate Masters Doctorate 



Teacher 73% I 26% 1% 

ESA 36% I 62% 2% 

Principal 11% !. 86% 3% 

Superintendent 14% 66% 20% 
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TAIJLK 7 

Age, Yonrrt of Kxporionco and Degroea of Certiticntecl Staff 



Ml! an 



Ago^^ 



AO. 08 



Baccalaureate 



% Degree 



6 5% 



Median 



38.28 
10.28 



Masters 



33% 



""s t nmUird Dov ia t ion 



10.05 
8.00 



Doctorate 



2% 



The preceding data indicate that a significant majority of certificated personnel 
have completed all state required training but have a substantial number of years 
left to serve in the K~12 system, (Median experience is 10.28 years and age is 

Retirement rules affecting most of these personnel require that one com- 
plcte at least 30 years of service or complete 25 years of service and be 55 years 
of age,) Figures I and 2 on the following page, also reflect the age and experi- 
ence cu rve , 



*The "mean" age of certificated staff has held^ relatively constant since 1975 
between 39.6 and 40.1. 
**The 'Wan" years of experience reflect an increase from 10.1 years in 1975 to 
11, 6A in 1979, 
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similarly, Iho IS i».tuc*\t ion iU^^iuh tiuortor^i Wfuv. fik^kriih 

Wh^il t|i> vi)u will (hi' irvijor n»wuiti mi^I i«au«y iv^ K 12 diUu^^tion 

tlMiin^ rh«' IOMO'm? rU do not confine y^>o» fUiMw^n*? \u^^\\n mh\ 

i^Huot tihit (Tallin llv luiv^* b^^w iuhh^t tht^Hirtl^ in**i^rvlo^* i^iUu^Ationt 
lloih of thofu* pi'n i»n»lt^ii n^Unro, 

in it^'tpoiuio lu ihiMit* ihi> school vliiirict vt^pti^Hentnt Ivf^rt intU^nt i f iinJ 

.» tot il i>f AH iriMtioM * uiTilM, iuul iho rulucarion ilo<ina find illrector?^ li1«Mit v f led 
.1 total t>f /» I . Tl Mowing, lifitfl inchnio tlu» Iftrtu^iri nnd n<>t^tli^ UwU Wfnn? 
iiUM»tiri»»d l>v .»t UmmI tluoo (llnlfict /ulminirttr. lor?* nt\vl/or tit Itirtrtt two odu*- 
onlion <loanH .uui din^ctors: 

Issues Nv»ods Idenli fiod by nt Lenst Three District Adminis tra tors and at 
i. Ovist Two K du e at ion Poang rind Dirt^ctors 

~- Impact of computor technology on oducation %*\nd society 

Edncotion for Iho luindicnppod 

I'Mncntion for tlio gifted 

Schoo I d isc i pi i nc» 
-~ Tone ho r stri?.s.s and burnout . 

Need for retraining/updating of experienced teachers 

? s 

tssuea/Needa identified by at Least Three District Administrators 
Need for parent /c ommun i ty involvement 



— Need for increased funding for banLc educaliLon 
— The demand for accountability in bnslc oducntLon 

— Student learning objectives (teaching by objoclLvcs) 

— The need fo.r greater administrative officioncy 

i ■ ' ■■ • ■ 

^ — Impact of potential energy shortages 

— Need for inservice training in individual subject (teaching) areas ' 

Needs/IssUes Identified by at Least Two Education Deans and Directors 
Use of school" aides and volunteerl^ , • 

— Bilingual education 

— Multi-cultural education 

— More inservice instruction, in general 



Although the responses to these two survey questions represent a relatively 
crude measure' of "needs and issued in K-12 education during the 1980' s," 
they do provide some interesting insights. First, there is a wide variety 
of opinions among district administrators and education deans and directors 
concerning the priority issues and needs of the 1980* s (witness .the total 
numbers of issues and needs identified, as noted above). Clearly, there is 
a limit to our ability to define educational (or inservice) needs and priorities 
on a^ statewide basis . Second, there is some degree o£ consenus about certain 
high priority needs ( reference ' first list, above). Third, there are somedif- 
ferences between the priorities articulated by school administrators and those 
identified by education deans and directors. Fourth, -it may well be that not 
all of the is'sues and needs confronting K-12 education during the 1980*s can 
be addressed , * at least directly', via inservice training. The last point is 
important, because it, helps to place the potential value of inservice training 
in perspective. ' \^ : 
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It ia the opinion of the atiuly ntntt that it would be worthwhile to engrtge in 
a mvo BpecUic oCCort' to identlCy K-12 educational (and^^nuorvico) noado i4nd 
proCoflo ionfl L educfltora and non-educntore who are involvefll and interested in 
education (e.g., parents and school directors). In this regmrd, it may be 
worthwhile to draw a dLatinction between (1) educational nee/a and priorities', 
which ia basically a public policy matter, and (c2) implementation of articu- ' 
lated needa and priorities (via inservice, etc.), which requires knowledge- and 
professiona I ' exper t ise . 

Survey of K-12 Teachers and Principals • • . 

r . » ■ . - 

P 

Although time did not permit case studies of school districts including indepth 
interviews with certificate personnel, questionnaires were mailed to a random 
sample of K-12 teachers and principals. Twenty percent (N=300) of the members 
of the Association of Washington Principals and two percent (N=600) of the 
members of the Washington Education Association were contacted by questionnaire. 
These two organizations represent over 90 percent of the teachers and principals 
in Washington State. Findings from the questionnaire survey are presented below. 

TEACHERS 

The teacher responses were distributed as follows: elementary teachers; fifty 
percent; high school teachers: twenty-four percent; and junior high/middle school 

teachers: twenty percent. Ninety percent of the teachers reported that they^^ — 

already held standard/continuing level certification. Eighty percent indicated 
that they were not working on any additional certification. About twenty-five 
percent already hold Masters' degrees. The years of experience were: 7-9 years 
(19%); 10-15 years (26%); 16-21 years (2.0%) ; and over 22 years (15%). 



FuturQ' qcIucfltloiuU. gonlrt waru Idon^lClocI «r IoUowh; nUty poraanl: rupllod t:luit 
tlujy worQ not inCoraflted in Mfia(;ur«' dogrooHj hU purcjont: roportod Intfiruol: In 
doctorntea. .Nearly thirty porcont raportqd that thtjy do not hMVo adiu|uato nccoua 
to col^%go-credU inaorvico. Duving the paat thri?o yaara ahout forty-oight por- 
cent of the toachertj reported that thoy had aLso taUon Homo kind of innorvico. 
Forty-two percent reported they had taken non-college credit-bearing inHervlce 
during 1979-80. 

Teachers stated that the most important reason for taking college courses waB 
to develop or improve skills and gain knowledge needed in their work; thirty- 
'sUx percent of the respondents identified "obtaining a salary increase" as the 
second jfliost important reason. When asked a similar question regarding their 
motives for taking non-college inservice activities, teachers ranked the. im- 
portance of these incentives as follows: 

1. to develop skills or gain knowledge needed for assignments (79%) 

2. to meet a school district requirement (15%) 

3. to obtain a salary increase (6%) 



Teachers were asked to identify elements of inservice which need improvement. 
The following table summarizes responses: 

TABLE 7A 



Factors Related to Inservice Needing Improvement 
(Figures represent percentages) 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 

-(g)- 



Relevance of district- 
sponsored inservice 
Quality of district- 
sponsored inservice 
Relevance, of IHE. inservice 
Quality of IHE inservice 
Funding for inservice 
Needs Assessment 
Local availability 



MUCH 

39 

35 

24 
20 

47 
38 
34 



MODERATE 



30 



34 

33 
32 

23 
33 
24 



little/none 

32 

32 

43 
48 

• ' 30 
30 
43 
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Tliu Tnblu rtwunlrt that almoat hflU o£ tlio tenchora boUevo ''Cuncling Eor Inoarvloo'' 
la tho nrea noodlng moHt improvomont j ''neodn nofloflwment" «nd '^rolevance oC 
diatinct-flponaorod infiorvico" wora alBO identified by nearly forty percent of the 
respondents ns needing "much impr/ovement • " Areas needing little improvement were 
quality and relevance, of colle^6 couraes and local availability of inaervice 
training. ' 

PRINCIPALS 

The study staff conducted a mailed survey of 300 school principals and vice 
princip^uls . Among thoses^su^rveyed , 202 (67 percent) responded. Among the re- 
spondents, 120 (59 percent) hold continuing certificates and 190 (94 percent) ' 
hold at least a master ' s, degree . Ninety-two percent of the respondents have more 
than ten years experience in K-12 education. 

Questions pertaining to the inservice activities of the respondents yielded the 
following data. Approximately half of the respondents took one or more college 
credit courses during 1979-80. Seventy^five percent of those who took at least 
one college^ course paid their own tuition and fees. When asked to rank order 
the Reasons they enrolled in their roost recent college credit , course, 109 (54 
percent) cited ''development of skills and knowledge" as their primary motivation. 
Sixty (30 percent) cited credit toward certification. as^ their primary reason. 
Salary increases were a minor factor in prompting administrator participation 
in college, credit courses. \ 

One hundred and fifty-six (77 percent) indicated that they had completed one 
or more non-college credit educational activities during 1979-80. The primary^ 
motivation for 69 percent of those who participated in non-credit activities 



w«fl »KlU «nd Unowledge clave lopm^^nt, Fifty^ninp (29 perq«nl:) of \:\\q colirtl ro" , 
oponclanto IndlGfltad r^hflC thoir dlfitrlct provUhnl flalnry incronnoH for ndii'-urudi l: 
flctivltlos, iC npprPV(3d by the dlntrict. 

One hundred nnd fifty-eight (78 percent) of the renpondonttt fell; that they hnd 

fldequate nccQOfl to college credit couraea* Wlien naked to felentlCy the arena 

of greatest need for inaervlce training, the reapondon ta omphaaissed tlie need 

for training in the following areaa: school diaciplino and claaarooin iivnnago- 

raent, updating In individual teaching fields ahd apoc la liaa t iona , human relatlona 

retraining for cert if icated personnel who are reassigned, and basic skills. . 

^ ' ' , 'i ' 

Agency Roles, Needs and Involvement in Current Inservlce Education 

Washington's public and private colleges and universities play the major' role 

y 

in the delivery of both professional development and staff development. There- 
fore, administrators of education departments and of cdntinui.ig/^cxtension edu- 
cation programs at all public and private institutions having SQE approved ^ 
professional education programs were interviewed' on-site during this study. 
Some findings are reported below; ma^xa^ discussion of findings appears in 
Section V and VI of this report. 

1. CPE and Legislative guidelines and contracts create constraints and 

set limits on offerings of each public institution. The CPE off-campu 
guidelines of most ' concern are those related' to "regionalization" and 
matriculation in degree or certificate programs. Specific problems 
identified included: . 

a. The public institutions expressed concern that the CPE guidelines 

limit their ability to respond to both professional development ^ ^ 

. . . - ■ ' ' - <? 

and staff development needs of K-12 personnel, give preference -to 

■ , .- — t* • ' 

certain IHE's interfer with the "open market/' fail to recognize- 



\ 



hlfttarliJAl rtvrAngementH l)ptw«en Infltifcutlons Ami dlfitrlctSi anu 
ovorlooU l;hcj fact fcluit certain Inttt- ittil; lona do nal: hnvo tliei "boHl;'* , 

rtuiourcon iu ijivcMi FLqUifl or flVQfla of npuG laUaatlon, 

\ , 

IN' 

bf Ran'n 112, U:) ami llA exprosaGcl qoooern bpcause they ara aanigncjcl 
to Tho Rvorgroon State CoIIobq aorvice avoa and Evovgvoon doea not 
have an approved toachor education programv Evergreen' a current 

contract with DPS ia for preparation ofiperaona for provisional 

i 

cert I f i'caton only; they are unable to opfor anything which would 

1 '''^ ■ ■•■ 

fHiallfy aa profoaaional development aa defined in tlvia atudy, Tho 
ESD*H arc concerned tl^at K-12 personnel in the region will not have 
accoas to offerings of a public institution and have only limited 
access to in-state private IHE'a. 
c. Tho regional ization plan does not consilier some historical rela- 
tionships and service areas and has affected the following areas 
specifically: the Olympia Peninsula^ Southwest Washington, the 
Spokane metropolitan area, the Tri-Cities and Okanogan* Some prob- 
lems exist in the Tri-Cities area because of the Graclu^itu^ Ciinter 
and the number of IHE's currently serving K-12 certificated i)^rson- 
nel in that area. The southwest portion of the state la seriously . 
underserved by in-*state institutions as is the Olympic Peninsula. 
The CPE guidelines are not viewed as improving the situation. In 
the past, Oregon colleges and universities have served Southwest 
Washington; however, the Registration Act could impose requirements 
which might limit the service those institutions offer. In addition, 
current statutes related to certification restrict where Oregon IHE's 
may deliver Education gourses applicable to certification. 
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. c|, Ftfty-^stH Qp th^ fll Hchool clifitr which raspoiul^d to n question- 
ttrttre w^re not oertfiin hPW GPR'« otf-qainpns guUlia) Inc^fi wnuUI fift'^at; 
^i(iqeH« and/or pflrtlcjipntipn Hinpi^ chMy wwih^ unnwnro of tl^o ^uidulinuHi 
Othtip volcod poncorufi Qimllnv to ChoH^i pro«oiUod in nhovo. 
2i Genevnlly, prlvfltui eolUgPfl rtnd inUverftU I^h nccept tho tllM'J'a r^glonnl- 
i-KnUlon pl«n niul oCl--cnmpnfi BuldolinaH. ilowovor, thoy iWi} not Hubjuut 
to tho pvoviHlonH oKcnpt on t\ volnntnry bnMiH, 

Tho rolo oF Hc hool dUtrictn in uuiorvlco oftun vnrloM with ^i/o i\\\t\ lociUion, 
At proaont thoro nre 300 oporntlng Hc-hool dintrlctH in WnnhlnRton Stnto, Infar- 
mation concerning district nizii in prtJHontod in TahK) H, ApproxInuUo ly rtb porcont 
of the student population is in 86 school districts luiving onrollmanls of over 
2,000 pupils each. 

TAbLE 8 

Number of Diiitricts by Student Enrollment 



\ 



Muraber of Number of Districts 

Districts by Size Responding 



\ FTE Fnrollroent by Size to Quo s! ionnaire 

10,000 + 20 \. 4 

\ 3,000 - 10,000 lk3 11 

U,000 - 3,000 68 17 

\ 600 - I ,000 37 13 

\ 300 - 600 45 21 

\ 1-300 87 . 15 



300 81 



During the study, on-site interviews were planned for three districts (a small, 

mecium and large district; in each of thc^ nine ESD's; however, one district was 

\ ' 

hot visited because of closure after Mr. St. Helen's eruption. A staff member 

.. 

\ 

responsibile for inservice .in Seattle School District was also interviewed. In 



fll r^pli^tl (80^ TahU^ tt) fiiHl provivUnI uSfil^l^ d«tn inaluded in \^\\lf^ ri^pprt, Dai:fl 
ami InfnrmAtlnn poU^ptinl fvom inii^rvi^ws ^nd qv^f^sl; lonnAirpfl foUowi 

!• Almost All ditttrlaCH imi ip^ifct^tl tlmt d^gr^o mM\ p^rl^if U^it^^vpUtMtl 
^QtlvlM^fl iw^i tha r^flouMlhiUfcy oC the infllvidufll find a noVUge or 

2. Mnny dlHtrii^tH ai*u dl«Hat la t lud l:h«t quvrontly the atnto r«POgnt?;eH 
only collogu/nnlvuralty creidlt tor wpport Innmant; puvpoflpiw nlHtricJtfl 
HugK(»Htnd tlwU: I 

t 

4U Tho Htnto conHldor a Hystom to flvipport diHtr ic t-aponaortid "cr«dU,'' 
♦ 

b. Tho Inrtorvlco TralnlnR Act; o£ 1977 bo l:undod, 

c, EiSD'rt nnd/br ESD Insorvice Gommittooa bo Htrengthoned (l.Qi, more 
rogional. cooperation, more cooperation among small LEA'a). 

d, Tho naaic Education support include a factor for ataCf development. 

e. More building-level activities be encouraged. 

f« More information about other LEA models for staff development be 
disseminated. 

g. Rural, remote areas need more access to professional development 

I 

and staff development. ' 

■ ■ ■! 

h. The staff contracted school year be extended to include time for, 

i ■ _ . 

staff development activities. 

3. The availability of and access to both professional development and 
sta Ff development are severe problems for certificated personnel in 
small districts and rural/remote areas. The problem is often aggra- 

vated by Lack of substitutes, travel costs, small enrollments, limited 

■ " ■ . ^ ■ ■ ' . ■ . ' I 

district funds to support, FTE limits/enrollment requirements placed 

\ I " 

on IHE*s, and lack of district of staff interest. 



Thure i^^ g^intirf^l foiling th^t colUgt^^ ?mtl Mnivpn^ii: i^^^ <\v^ nnt 

llHe niR'fci 10 tl^vplnp offerings bf^t^^ri on f^mj r^appn^iivu to f^lUfU 
dii^trtat n^^ilH rAtlun* thnn ci^liv^r '^Pf^mpu^^^' pour^^^ti, 
A P0w Urgi3 fiit^|:ri(3t8 pontinup to fidminiMtMr fi MyHt^m of ^liMtvipt/pro- 
f^jflstoiiHl: qrtJdit fl« wall QoUag^/nnivufii i ly prMilit offiuMnH^s TIiomp 
pvogv«mft ftVHs liowMvtiVp Iniliig ph^iH^d out ^^Inovi Mt^t^i f^pport iomiiMOl 
now bflned only on t^r^dlt unrnifid from ^iiorudltod pomnnuilty goll^^gvui, 
coUagofi mil nniv^irHi tit^H, In mUlition, lovy I hi Umi l tul rlo^ 
amount of loafll monoy which n tllfltriet vtm rainn to support ^l^ifl ' 
(iQvolopmant or npply to nalnry HchoduloH, 

DlfltrlctH raport poUcioH for grnntlng Hilary IncromontH which art' 
conflltttunt with Mtntu nilow not forth in Chnptur 392-121 WAC, 
Paw cllfltrlctrt, oven onoa which havo dovulopod fairly elahoraru HyntomH 
of staff dovolopment, have clearly iloflnod what iiuiurvlco la; it oftun 
includea academic courfiiework, curriculum planning, poraonal courHea, 
diatr ic t-Bponaored couraoa and workahopa, educational travel, odura- 
tional leaves, attendance at profossional mootinga. 
Coordination between districts for staff dcvolopmont or profess Lona I 
development .purposes in minimal; however, in some ESDfs coordination 
between the ESD and the districts is well developed (e.g., ESD 112). 
In gei.eral, unless geography introduces a problem which it does in 
several areas of the state, the metropolitan and suburban areas of 
the state have adequate access to degree and certificate programs and 
courses; exceptions in Southwest Washington, the Olympic Peninsula, 
Okanogan and Northeast Washington have been mentioned previously. 



upfUtlngi'* training nml §«§i8ting t^f^Ph^rs work with h^sip §kiU§ 
^ml t}pi3pi^i i^ciulpnt popMUtlpn^j training f^dp^inii^trAtaF^ ^bpvit b^r-^ 
g^inlngi i^Uff rf^ay^ippm^nt And nv^n^gpmpntj ^nd pvpviding with 
help In difiQlpUne ^nd sghool alimAtPi 

11. Dlstvl^^tti ^ugg^stt^d th^ FollQwlng ifflppov§m§nE§/Qhang§8 In ineeFvlQt^ 
would ^HHl^t tht^m to rt^spond to fltiulent^* ne^dsi 

«i AdmiuMtM tlm for Ins^rvlp^ 

b, UiigoHnition of nt^^d for inservlQ© 

n. llHtJ of (Clinical supevvlfllon model In inftervle^ 

d, [HUlvury ngantH r^sponHlv^nefla to eppaific, practicfll needa 

AccuHHlblUty to Hmnll dlatrlcta 
E, limit Dtfltu control 

g. FiOtabliHh procoflfl for dfitorminlng IE creditfl awarded and amount 
hi Uottor nooda aMuoHamont 
i. Coordination 

12. RogardlesH of aizo, diatricta reported that salary for college credit 
^>tS^tho nwjor incentive for certiiiicated staEf, It ia Eollowed by 

rolcaaod time. Other - inaentivtrfl mentioned but not highly rated were 
overtime pay, sabbaticals, leaves without pay. Personal improvement 
holds a neutral position as an incentive. • 

13. Few districts reported any special arrangement with colleges and uni- 
versities relative to staff development. A few have forman arrange- 
ments lelated to preservice, certif iqate-related programs (e.g., 
studfent teaching contracts J7 

14. Districts generally rely on both public and private IHE's in the im- 
mediate area to serve* their staff development, needs. Location is of 
major importance. The majority of districts responding to the question 



tipyijlppm^nt , 

Fqrmfil, writti^n policiet^ cqiipernina inadrvipM ^lo not ^uem lo fi (iiiu-tinn 
of j^ijs^ p^r Ahmit pnM-Mur^l of th^^ tii.iiiricf:?:^ vvi^^pomliiiH to rib- ^ 
quest loniuurt^ report P^wh poUgi^j^, 

The amount of mon^y i^p^nt on ina^pvii;'^ fi^luQfiEioo fiiui i^ufHon fvjr in- 
ti0yvlp0 by illstrliHs appiinrM to n fuiuuion ot Uij^triin til^o, 
QianeraUy, dl^itrlptfl with i^nroUm^nts h^low l,onn r^portw^l only niiiUimU 
§Hpeiull6ui0H {[^^^ thmi i35,(K)0/yefir), On th^ othur h^iml, ^liNti i^iUi with 
^nrollm^nt^ ovur 10,000 r^iported ^Hpwiulitur^^ of ;it It^^iMt ^2^,000 - 
$50|000, In nil tllHtrlctH Hurv^yMtl with onrollnu^nt« in oK^uitjH of 3,000 
puplU, 8ora« ono wan flpoclflqnily nHrtl^^nocl "InHorvlm^** ruHpooHibi I i ty | In 
cllstricta witlj onrollraontH leafl thnn 3,000, AO porcont roportod that 
raspouflibillty wah aofllgnod to no ono, 

'HuHorvlcu" U doflntnl mm broadly an poanlblu (Including InavuM, 
snbbatlcaU, roloafled timo, otc), almoat all diHtriqtH' bargaining 
agreomenta includo relevant I tenia. The moat coitttiion itcMna addrosHod in 
agroamontvS aro reloaaod time and Halary incroments. 
^'Funding'' for Htaff devolopmont waa identiCiod by ovor 90 porctMU: oC 
the districts as the significant problem arciU 

Generally, districts in Washing^n State look to in-state IHE*s (public 
and private) to, offer staff development. The two exceptions occur when 
a specific topic is to be addressed or when geography makes it easier/ 
inore efficient to work with an out-of-state IHE in the latter instance 
and consultants in^ the former. 



30. Data tvqm int(arvi^Mt> aad quest icnnaires indicate that 8Q pc^vccut a 

\ \}\ isn' to Mui Uuat Sfmiy; 65i pe^iie^^t were [\at ^vare tUt: 

vegivn^^ U^c^t inn (Uan; 4*^1 ?U i^evcent iU) npt M^pm ^-^^ ^Mi^^'ilMte^^ 

win im|MK-f ll^i ^MUvMry v)t le^!d/univeri> i r^y cm»r^e^ i^h^u 

nin^^ jHMv^MU MuH»(ilu Muiy v^)mI^! liwii 4iU't3iiJ^ c|V4iUhiUl^v> 

21, Formal utietU 4ai?i3tiMm»^nt pviu^^iUiv^^^ i\)V i\\^sM.ifyin^ iotievvice 

hy f\ minority of iU^trictii ^urv^^y^^^! m4 ^pp^^^r fo ha 
fuiuuion of tiif^*^. ONly '^7 p^rcavu of the i)i^trivU^ mMV^yr**! tinterviaw^ 
fuul q\ieijUoniwur^^6) (joiutov^levl mc\\ ^§^^^m^\\t^] howeveii ^m^ dit»trict*i 
( i2 pinn^iMU ) imiipntiHl th^y v^ly on tho Kai)*§ p^^riodii:^, fonMl 

22. Quality control was of con^f^rn to »U*^triet»4) how^vt»r, 31 p^fQ^nt hnv^ no 
proctnluro to control qiuillty. Stwiarnl proeMduviis «P0 m^A by iU^iriiUi 

to oviilunto qonllty Inchuling («) r^vi >w of written propo^aU HylUbti 
(b) roviow nn<l intorviewH with rotevenees, (c) p^rtlelpAOt av^lu^tion^i 
(d) nort»onlnR by a ^lintrict raproflpntntlvft conmiltteei und (e) con«ulta= 
tiow with USD poraonni)l for r«>comimHKlatlonH awl v^f^k'nnea chi^oks. 
2'), Uop,arvUoHt] of tlifitrlct ni zc^/geograpblc location (with few ^xc^pt lon») > 
tho (liHtrict ndmiiuHtratorn renponding to interviews and qu€«t ionniiir^ft 
reported that salary increments and released time were the moat efft^ctlvt 
incont Lves, 

Educational Service Districts, There are nine educational service districts in 
Washington with statutory responsibility for providing certain support services 
to the state's 300 school districts. These services include curriculum develop- 



ment, staff development, data processing school, finance and ins truc tional me/dia 
libraries. The ESD's are playing ap increasingly important role in inservice. 
They are especially important for small school districts with limited resources. 
ESr's have ^be en very involved in facilitating local access to and availability ' 
of inservice. Several ESD's are viewed by districts' as providing essential 
coordination^ leadership and resources for inservice programs. 



The survey of ESD's and school districts in connection with *the present s^iidy 
prompts the following observatipns concerning the inservice role of ESD's'*: 

1\ Smaller school districts tend to view the ESD's as important resources 
for inservice needs assessment, program development and delivery, and 
information dissemination. The larger achool districts appear to rely 
less on ESD*s for inservice-related activities. 

2. Each ESD is responsible for administering funds that are allocated 
for inservice. The major source of these funds is the certification 
fees that K-12 professionals pay to the state^^Vhen they apply for a 
certificate. Fifty percent of the total fees are allocated for in- 
service and the other f i f ty ^percent (administered by SPl) are earmarked 
to support improvements in preservice programs at colleges and univer- 
sities. The inservice fees administered by the ESD's are allocated 

^ to school district inservice projects. - . 

3. Each ESD^has an inservice training committee, consisting of teachers, 
district and school administrator^ and community representatives; 'The. 
major responsibilities of these committees are to review and approve 
inservice project proposals for funding by the ESD and to advise the 
ESD on other inservice activities. \- 
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4. The ESD^curriculum and staff development sections also provide some 
inservice training, frequently utilizing their own staff as instructors. 

5. Moat of the ESD's also conduct inservice needs assessments, typically 
consisting of mailed surveys to teachers and administrators listing 
potential inservice courses and/or topics, 

6. Although the ESD's disseminate information about college and university 
' programs, their* primary orientation is toward supporting the "staff 

development" needs of school districts, rather than the professional 
. ^ development needs of individual professionals. 
^ 7. ESD's voiced the most concern about the CPE's regionalization plan. 

They believe it will interfere with their efforts to arrange for the 
best inservice education. 

Certificated personnel in some districts are served by Teacher Corps and Teacher 
Center prograitf^v These programs are funded by the federal government under 
provisions of the- Higher -Education Act (PL 94-AR2)... s^nd are established in the 

following districts in Washington State: ^ ' - 

- ■ ■ ^ 

Western Washington University-Arlington Teacher Corps 

Washington State University-Pasco Teacher Corps 

Palouse Teacher' Center (Whitman County School Districts) 

Spokane Teacher Center (Spokane School D^trict) 

Cowlitz Teacher Center (Kelso and Longvi^w School Districts) 

~ "■ ■ • . _ , . ■; 7 , . - 

Questionnaire were sent to aU f ive pro jec ts ; re sponse were received from 
each and are summarized below: ^ ' 

1. Projects reported'the following kinds of inservice activities using 
this study's or iginal definitions (see Section 1, p. 5-6 for def- 
initions) : . • 



wwu wsu 

Cowlitz Palouse S ppkane A r H n gtron Pas c o 
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2. The major inservice needs addressed by the five projects during 1979-80 
were: ' 



WWU 
Arlington. 



Cowlitz 



Spokane 



Palouse 



^ WSU 
Pasco 
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Management 
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s treaming 



1 . Community 
Relations 



2. Multi- 
Cultural 
Education 
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Orienta- 
. tion 



r 



The stirategies (delivery systems) used to address these needs varied 
among on-site workshops, seminars, released time and teacher-designed 
mini-courses. ^ , • 

All five projects have active policy boards which provide overall guid- 
ance and direction. Three of the policy boards consist of teachers, 
administrators and higher education representatives. The WSU-Pasco 

board does nbt-anclude teacher (K-12) represent^ation and the Cowlitz 

^ ' ■ - 

board .does riot include a higherv education representative. The two 
Teacher Corps projects have community representation on their boards'. 
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All pcoje.C-ts^use^colrege credit as an incentive for soine_o£_-their 

offerings. The Teacher Corps projects have systems of local/district 
(Arlington and Pasco) professional credit. -Only the three Teacher Center 
projects use released time. Xwo of the projects have offered inservice 
courses directly related to certification. Other incentives. include 
paying teachers as consultants. Four of the pro jec ts, have also assisted 
(either directly or. indirec : ly) K-12 staff to obtain- specific certificates 
and degrees, - * 

l^en asked to describe the roles colleges/universities have in the pro- 
jects, four of the projects described a significant level of involvement 
in policy making, program planning, implementation and evaluation. The 
Cowlitz Center uses colleges only "in prograra\-implementation/delivery . ' 
A number of the projects make use of ad junc t faculty appointments as 
well as regular faculty!' the^foi' :.ng cdileges/universities have 
sponsored credit courses in one or more . of the projects: WWU, WSU, 
SPU, ,5WU, Por'tlaml State and Whitwojth. . ' . 

All of the projects include procedures for needs assessments,, quality 
control and evaluation of of ferings. ' 

The inservice programs in all five projects have been influenced by 

a variety , of federal and state legislation, mandates and policies, 

such as PL 9A-1A2 (Special Education), refugee education, gifted edu- 

cation and teacher education. certification and approval standards. 

Two projects felt CPE's off-campus plan will have an impact on access '\ 

... \ 
to college credit courses in their geographical area and three were 

uncertain. Genera 1 ly , concern was expressed about the narrow defini- 
tion of program-related '(degrees^ and certificates). One project 
director, expressed this concern as follows: , 



Our ( th e Uh i^LCL rsi Vs )_ma j is_-to-demonstca te~ways 

the University can assist schools in their cCEorts to resolve 
critical prob'lems of pupils. We think this is. the most Im- 
portant job Schools of Education can attempt. We think this 
should be the major concern of the state and taxpayers. 



10 • . Recommendations for improving inservLce were: 

a. Needs Assessment: Improved regular procedures and instruments are 
needed , 

b. Design and Delivery of Progtjams: Should be done cooperatively; needs 
' to be conducted at school sites; should he based on pupil (K-I2) 

needs. 

c. Coord inat ion t ESD's should take greater leadership role; improved 



communication; increased collaboration ampng agencies; greater 
sharing of materials and resources. 

d. Incentives: Shared-power; personal sa tis fac t ion ; pay fdr work 
^ beyond contract* day ; .compensatory time; released time; college 

credit; consultant pay for teachers; district/professional credit 
are among suggestions. 

e. Funding: ^School districts should fund job-related training; public 
colleges/universities should be funded to work with local districts; 

:* federal government should fund special exemplary projects; continue 
' ESD certification fee grants. , 



SPI Program Managers are also involved in inservace activities since they ad- 
..minister categorical programs which often include funds for inservice training'. 
Questionnaires were sent to 45 program managers and usable responses wc^re re^. 
ceived. f rom 40 of them. Results are • summarized below: ^ 



~l~r"^AlWost~a1"l~ m^^^ carried out in 1979-80 and -reported ; - 

• ..5 i- / ^ ■ ■ 

would fall within the ''staff development" category . (Vocational Edu- 
cation activities applicable to certificate renewal would be the 
exception. 

2. During the 1979-80, SPI delivered some staff development (lirectly or 
in combination with agencies: ESD's, cdlleges/universi ties, profes- 
sionals organizations and districts. . 

3. Twenty-two respondents reported that the focus of their inservice 
activity was related to section or division thrusts or directed toward 
common schbol compliance with state or federal rules and law. 

4. From 10 to 1,400 persons were served by the inservice activities of the 
respective managers. The ma jbr par t ic ipants were district/ESD admini- 
sirators aad supervisors responsible fcTr further dissemination and 

. ' staff development with localv staff . ^• 

5. Inservice "acC'ivit ies were -geherally offered in local districts or ESD*s. 

6. Only 24 managers responded to' the question concerning: the use of . 
colloge/university.credit^J. Of those, thirteen indicated that in some 

' instances college credit was possible; eleven indicated it. was not. 

7. The source of funding for inservice programs was varied . However, 
federal funds appeared lo be the major source. Some state funds 
supported' ac civit ies in categorical areas. Addi tional sources of . . 

"i funding mentioned we^re participants, local districts, ESD's and 
colleges/iiniversi ties. 

8. ^ Eighteen of the program managers repor ted that they conduct, formal ^ 

n6eds assessments ^nnniially. Responses reveal' that some type of in- 
formar needs assessment was used by almost all program ^nanagers , 
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nationally known author ities, on-site Collow-up subsequent to Ln- 
service, written evaluations and recommenda t ions from advisory groups. 

10. Twenty-three respondents indicated that Lnservice was essential to 
or required for implementation of the program which they managed. 

11. Only five respondents indicated that current inservice activities in 
the state are responsive to or^^ufficient for the needs of K-12 
personnel in the respective program areas. 

12. -Public and private colleges/universities within the state are perceived 

-to be providing the following: resource personnel with expertise, 
credit-bearing courses, dissemination oC program-related information. 

13. In some cases inservice offerings had some impact on either the 
participant's salary, certification. status, assignment, employment 
status, or advancement . ' 

-14. SPI-.program managers tended to list their own areas/disciplines as 
those where needs currently exist ^nd will exist during the 1950*s. 
The preponderance of responses reflect needs reported in other 
questionnaires and^at both sta.te and national levels: the needs of 
special populations (Indian, Indo-Chinese, handicapped, bilingual); 
, in special fields (reading, basic skills) ; and social issues (sex 

equity). ^ ^ - ' , *^ % ^ , 

15. Th6 following were commonly identified as concerns, associated -with-. 

inservice: irrelevant offerings; limited funding; logistics, schedul- 
V ing and locations which ensure maximum participation and benefits; 

identifying relevant materials; serving rural areas; and identifying . 

■ ... . 

needs accurately 

■ ' ' ■>,'." 

■ ' 1 ■ ,. i 
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16. Program managers rank-bordered the roles/responsibilities that SPI should 
have in staff development from most to least as: Coordinate, fund, 
sponsor but not conduct; "broker,*' conduct, develop and package, dis- 
seminate, evaluate, demonstrate and monitor, 

/ ■ 

17. Most SPI program managers felt that the "regionalization" plan would 
limit access by K-12 personnel in some areas to the bes^ staff, develop- 
ment relevant to their respective fields. They registered strong 
feelings epitomized by the following quotation from one questionnaire. 

It is detrimental to assume faculty at: . • . equate with 
^ those at • . . Each has unique competencci, and exchange 

of faculty experience over the state is preferable; if 
there is a buyer let there by a sajle! Mot all are equally 
competent either. The policy is riys functional and dis- 
ruptive, in no way helpful , . • "This policy will be a 
very great deterrent to bringing the best people avail- 
able to in service ac t ivit ies • 

■ ... ■ ■ ■ ^ y . 

18. Similarly, program managers felt that CPE's policy to fund only com- 
plete program and degree offerings is inappropriate; they believe the . 
greatest need is for courses beyond decrees and certificates since 

the majority of ' cert if icated personnel hold continuing certificates 
and the degrees they intend to bold. One. respondent stated, "I think^ 
this willXbe a. prob lem .( re ferr ing to CPE policy). Oar staff in this 
state LS growing old together . . We need individual courses and 
' not total progrnms.'* :, 

19. Themajority of SPI managers responding also felt that- if staff 
: development courses w^re to be wholly' self-sustaining (thereby 

. • ' costing moEe), Krl2 personnel would not participate in staff de- 
v'elopment to the extent tlvey have- in the past, ' 
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During this studyy -questionnaires were inailed^ the executive officers of 
thirty statewide professional organizations including the Washington Education 
Association, Washington Federation of Teachers, Association of Washington 

V 

School Principals, Washington State School Directors* Association, and Wash- 

• .1 

ington Association of School Psychologists. Usable responses were received 
fourteeen organizations.* 

1. All respondents identified professional growth of members as a primary 
objective of the organization. Participation in programs offered was 
optional with one exception, the Washington Vocational Association (WVA) 
That organization perceives activities it sponsors to be required 
since participation is/applicable to vocational certification renewal 
requirements. / . 

2. Two specialist organizations (nurses and physical therapists) are 
"''■/■ 

required to hold licenses in Washington State in addition to certif- 
icates and/must complete contin^uing education requirements to maintain 
such licenses. > , 

3. During 1979-80, only three of the respondents arranged for inservice 
activities that carry college/university credit. Basically all of the 

/ organizations .arrange for', conduct, sponsor and fund (ftom dues, regis- 
tration fees, grants from the ESD certification "^fee^inservice fund, 
hnd/or the Washington Inservice Education Fund) their own staff develop- 
ment workshops and; profe^ssionaT meetings. The responding, organizations 
indicated that _the most- important Inceptives for their members were 
released time and payment by the district or other agency of registra- 
tion fees; the least important were ^xtra pay and, salary advancement. 

* '. ' , • " ' 

* A list of organizations which responded is contained in Appendix B. 



4. When asked to idehtify what they perceived to be the future role of 
colleges and universities relative to their members inservice needs, 
responses ranged from little interest in college/university courses to 
need for much more professional and staff development. 

5. The organizations stated that an important need is to minimize dupli- 
cation and competition and promote cooperation with colleges/universities 
Executive officers of the organizations indicated that their members x 
were interested in the following prbfessional development activities: 

the program administrator certificate which is a new certificate in 
Washington State, graduate degrees, and, among vocational educators, 
certificate renewal. . / 

6* Seven of the fourteen respondents felt that the CPE plan for region- 
alization would impact access by their membership to credit courses 
offered by public institutions. The funding and matriculation policies 
did not seem to concern the organizations which responded. 

■ V " ■ i - ■ ; 

In addition to the agencies identified above, there are a varie ty . of other 

individuals, institutions and agencies involved in inservice training for K-12 

pe^rsonnel. Among such "actors" are private consultants; Oregon colleges/ 

universities (particularly in Southwest Washington); extensions of colleges/ 

universities with home campuses in several other states (e.g., Brigham Young 

use, Antioch); the Northwest and Far West Regional Educational Laboratories; 

' . • ■ ' , ' / [ ■ ' • ■ 

and many others. Publishing companies provide workshops for staff. 

I ncentives The matter of incent ives~intr insic or extrinsic rewards for 
participating in inservice education — is addressed in a majority of publica- 
tions dealing with inservice education. Most- recently Yarger, et al. t 



reported results of a national study which indicated that teachers identified 
"improving their teaching ability" as the most common reason for participat- 
ing in inscrvice. 

The study, also reported that "several time-honored inducements were not seen 
as powerful motivational factors by teachers" (e.g., salary increments, degree 
programs and released time), (Yarger, Howey, Joyce, p, !?•) 

A considerable amount of time was spent during this study discussing incentives; 
all questionnaires included items related to the issue. Some of the findings have 
been reported previously in this section; general findings are summarized below: 
!• In Washington State,' college/university administrators, ESD and school 
district administrators, and professional association executive officers 
perceive college credit and salary increments to be important extrinsic 
incentives for inservice education. As noted earlier, state policy as 
set forth in rule recognizes and rewards additional education, 
2, One of more of the' following additional extrinsic incentives may be 

offered by some districts: leaves without pay, sabbatical leaves with 

■» 

a proportional payment of salary, "overtime" pay/stipends, tuition 
reimbursement if credit earned is not applied to -the salary schedule, 
and^ released time during the regular work day to participate in work- . 
shops, or attend professional meetings having staff development ob- 
jectives. Although most districts have leave without pay policies, a 
minority of those interyiewed or surveyed have sabbatical policies ^ 
(usually the larger districts). Released time is a common incentive, 
regardless, o£ district size, although the number of days available . 
IS ordinarily very limited. In most instances, these 'incent ive.s 
are contained in district collective bargaining agreements. 

■ •• . " ■ .. • • ' -71- ■ ■ ' .' ■ ' 



3. A majority of districts surveyed repor tedt that they expend funds and 
•arrange inservice activities for their certificated personnel. The 
extent of expenditures and activities seems to vary by district size. 

A. A few districts reported comprehensive, district-wide inservice programs 
for all staff such as ITIP* (Spokane, North Thurston, Davenport, Edmonds 
and Vancouver are among districts that h^ve adopted ITIP) which address 
specific classroom instructional needs/strategies. 

5- Present funding arrangements and incentives <dp not address the needs of 
certificated staff who are at or near the top of the salary schedule. 
Non-credit bearing offerings are minimal because districts do not have 
the resources to offer staff development programs* and col leges/univer- 
sities are limited to offering credit-bearing courses. This presents ^ - 
a dilemma for all involved and has prompted some districts'to enter.into ^ 
special arrangements with colleges and universities for credit-bearing 
staff development activities. 

6. Data are reported on pp. ? concerning 1^12 teachers and principals * 
Inservice needs and rankings of incentives. 



Funding of Inservice Education 

At present the only "state'* funds earmarked specifically for inservice education 
are those which accrue from certification fees. As noted elsewhere, the ESD's 
are assigned xesponsibil ity for administering these funds which amount to 
Approximately $100,000 per year. ' 
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SPI has submitted budget requests to implement the Inservice Training Act during 
the last three legislative sessions; however, no appropriation has been made. 

The budgets of most school districts and ESD's include some local funds for 
staff development. However, these funds and programs have been declining since . 
limits have been placed on local levies. Although credit and degree status affects 
apportionment, non-credit staff development activities are not recognized for 
purposes of apportionment nor is any categorical funding distributed to school, 
districts for such purposes or part of the apportionment formula, 
%• 

As noted elsewhere, there are a number of federally supported categorical programs 
which include, funds' for inservice. These funds average about $500,000 annually. 
In addition, certificated staff in a few districts benefit from the federally 
funded Teacher Corps and Teacher Center Programs. A few state categorical pro- 
grams also include funds which may be used for inservice. 

Another form of state support for inservice training is the **instruc t ional 
formula," which provides state support for the off-campus instrqc tional activi- 
ties of the public colleges and universities, based on the number of student 
credit hours generated. Orlich C1980, page 83) suggest that school personnel 
pay most of the costs of inservice training via tuition charges. While total 
"student'' expenditures for inservice training (tuition, fees, textbooks, travel, 
etc.) clearly represent a major contribution to the total costs of inservice 
training, the data available suggest that, at least in the case of off-campus 
education courses delivered by Washington's pub lie universities, students pay 
approximately one-third of the total cost. It is estimated that the instruc- 
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tional appropriations formula provided approximately 41 ,901,200 for state- 
supported (Oil) off-campus courses in the field of education between Fall 1979- 
Spring 1980. 

State allocations to school districts are based, in part, on the experience 
levels rind degree/credit levels of district staff. According to SPI, approx- 
imately $3,000,000 of the total apportionment to school districts in 1979-80 
was due to increased degree/credit levels of K-12 certificated personnel. 

Detailed information about school district expenditures for inservice training 
was not collected for purposes of this study. The only data available are 
survey responses from school district administrators who were asked to esti- 
mate annual expenditures for inservice training (excluding the salaries of 
administrative staff who are assigned responsibility for inservice for in- 
service training). Among 63 respondents to the school district survey, 79 
percent reported that their districts spent between $0 - $5,000 per year on 
inservice training. A few of the larger district.? spend in excess of $100,000 
per year on inservice. Perhaps the most useful finding is that the xnajority 
of districts have little money available for inservice programs. 

Funding is one of the major concerns of most constituencies interested and 
involved in inservice training. The, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has submitted budget requests to implement the Inservice Training Act during 
the last three legislative sessions; however, no appropriation has been made. 

Quality Control. Concerns about quality control and relevance of off-campus 
offerings to both professional development and staff development have been 
voiceci by some school directors, colleges and universities, school districts 



and ESDjs. Consensus exists that criteria are needed to assist those arrang- 
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ing for staff development' to determine the qua^lity of cpntiint, qual i Cicat ions 
of instructors and relevance of the of fering, Al I credi^t-bearing profes- 
sional development or staff development whethei(^ of C'^fed on-cnmpu's or off-, 
campus should meet similar quality control criteridi, .All professional 
development coursework taken off-campus for purposes of certification should ^ 
meet standards established by the State Board of Education in May 1980, 
Quality Control is discussed at length in SectioV^Vof this report. 

Summary and Conclusions, Section IV ^ , 

For many years, policies of the SPI and SBE have recognized the importance 
of inservice education (professional development and staff deve^^mb^t) , 
although no state funds have been appropriated by the Legislature dedicated 
specifically to either prof essional development or staff development. 

During the^ past five years, the SPI and SBE have;become increasingly interested 
in inservice education for K-12 certificated personnel. This interest is 
reflected/in SPI's budget req^uests to three sessions of the Legislature to 
fund the Inservice Training Act of 1977, SBE's rules which authorize certifica- 
tion fees to be used for inservice training, and SBE's revision and strength- 
ening of certification requirements for continuing level certification.' 

During the past teii years ^ the amount of off-campus professional development 
and staff development offering^ of the public and private IHE's has increased 
T considerably , responding to local distS^ic^ certificated personnel, and ESD 
needs/requests. In recent years the exl^ns^ive off-campus offerings of the 
public colleges and universities have come under review by CPE. 
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Although most districts and ESD's- have -been" instrumental ly involved' in in- 
service cnctivitics Cor a number^'of years, many of the districts (particularly 
smaller districts) have not established written policies, formal needs assess- 
ment, quality, control mechanisms, or definitions of "inservice." 

Numerous entities other than colleges and universities have been- involved in 

* 

delivery of inservice in Washington State, including the local districts them- 
selves, consultants, higher education faculty ynder special contract, publishing 
companies, SPI program spec ialist s . dii;:ec t ly or by contracting consultants, ESD's. 

directly or by contracting with consultants, private entrepeneurs and profiessional 

■ J . - 

;i ■ 

associations. Although most of the non-college/university staff development has 
been non-cred i t-bear ing, in a few instances credit has been arranged through a 
college/university. In the past, many of the^ large districts offered local 
"inservice'' credit; however, this approach is changing since state rules now 
only recognize credit from accredited colleges and universities (including 
community colleges) for apportionment purposes. ^ 

K-12 Certificate Staff Characteristics. The,^ehM;ac ter istics (agej experience, 
certificate and degree status) of K-12 certificated personnel have implications - 
for insert-vice needs and fundin-g. Data from SPI for*the 1979-80 year reveal the 
following: 

- A significant majority of certificated staff (69% of the teachers 
and 67% of ESA's) have completed all certificate and degtree-related 
. requirements and hold permanent certification in Washington State. 

V - Fifty percent of the total certificated staff have at least 10.28 • 
yfears of experience. (At present, 13 years is the maximum experience 
recognized for purposes of salary advancement.) ' 
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The main age of all certificated fltaff ifl ^0.08 (this hnB hold 
, relatively constant for over five years), and the median ago iw 38.28. 
Sixty-five percent of the total certificated staff hold only bacca-^ 
laureate degrees. 

J 

These data lead to the following possible conclusions: (1) Certificated 
staff will need, be required, or seek to continue their education to remain 
curr-^nt and competent in* their assignments since most have con^derable years 
left to serve'befpre retirement even though they hold permanent certification. 
(2) Salary advancement will continue to be an incentive for certificated 

personnel who have less than 13 years of experience and have not reached the 

.1 

"top" of the salary schedule on that dimension. Data concerning the numbers 

of certificated staff who have reached the "top" of the salary schedule in 

terms of training (credit hours) are not included; however, a substantiaT, 

number of certificated personnel (65%) l^iold only baccalaureate degrees (among 

teachers 73%) which would seem to indicate that an^adyanced degree per se is . 

not an in^port^ant incentive even IThough most salary schedules award salary 

advancements for such degrees. A further implication of the degree is that: 

• . . 

in the future, members from the baccalaureate "pool" may seek additional* , 
degrees to change roles and assignments (ESA'.s and administrators). 

A.- 

Inservice Needs . The need for professional development will remain relatively 
constant during the decade; however,, significant increases have occurred and 
will continue for staff development. This is recognized by all agencies con- 
tacted at both the state and national levels. The schools-are being assigned 
a myriad of responsibilities and certificated personnel need training and 
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rotrainiuft to mooC tlioao chnllen^sert and mandatofl. The knowledgoB and skills 

neoded by K-12 ci»r t i f ica tod personnel will require access to both credit-bearing 
and non-credit-bearing staff development. 

Agency ^Roles . Consensus exists among all agencies and groups surveyed by 

•** ■ . 

interview and questionnaire; about the following: * 

- Colleges and universities should and will continue to play the major 
role in professional development. 

- IHE's could*/ should play an important role in staff development whether 
c-*ed it-bear ing or non-credit-bearing and whether offered on or off- 

, campus ; however, current constraints (e.g., CPE guidelines, state 
formulas for funding, enrollment lids/contracts, traditional faculty 
rewards, etc.) make it almost impossible for public IHE's to fulfill 
their staff , development potential, be responsive to district staff 
development needs, and contribute in the staff development ar^na except 
as individual faculty members may contract with districts, ESD's, etc. 

- ESD's are playing an increasingly important role in coordinating, 

^ facilitating, delivering/disseminating, assessing needs, and evaluating 

staff development offerings (particularly for districts with limited 
enrollments and in more geographically isolated areas). However, the 
CPE guidelines relative to regional ization and matriculation are seen 
by all ESD's as an obstacle to district and individual's ac.ciess to r 
staff development offerings ( the kind/content and/or quality ) . 
School districts, recognize the importance of an need for inservice 
education' and make provisions for it as local funding will permit. As 
noted elsewhere, if the most general definition is used for **inservice," 
all districts offer something, however limited, which could qualify and 
^ which is intended CO increase the certificated staff member's job- 
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relfitod knowleclgo or oUill. However, under curronl rulon, npporl: ionmoiU" 
of atato fundfl to ochool dlatricta doofl not ineludo any Hupport for pro- 
feasicnal development or stnCC dovelopmont. Since achpol districts nro 
also limited as to funds they can raise thi^ouBh local levies, resources 
which were once derived at the local? level are declining. In addition, 
only credit from accredited IHE's can be used as the basis Cor appor- 
tionment. These factors have caused many districts to. curtail previous 
staff development programs. In addition,' individuals and districts 
seeking staff development offerings look to colleges and universities 
and credit-bearing courses since they are required for purposes of 
apportionment. CPE guidelines related to matriculation and enrollment 
could impact seriously the districts' ability to provide for staff^devel 
opment (credit-bearing) at the local level. (It is possible that enroll 
ment contrac ts . imposed on the public IHE' s could also limit K-12 certifi 

cated personnel's access to both of f-campus and on-campus staff develop- 

f * . ■ 

ment offerings in some instances; e.g.. University of Washington. ) 

Because SPI administers a number of state and federal programs which 
e components, SPI program managers will continue to play 
role in coordinating and facilitating inservice activities 
(primarily staff development) in specific discipline and categorical 
'areas. These staff development activities are generally non-credit- 
bearing and often do not involve IHE's; however, some in the areas of 
vocational and special education are both credit-bearing and certificate 
related. Regardless of the cre'^dTt-bear ing nature of the staff develop- 
ment activities, SPI program managers indicated that the CPE regional- 
ization plan (about which most of them knew little) and policies related 
to matriculation and enrollments could limit access by K-12 personnel 



nave inservi 
an important 



to tho moHt qualified lUR fncuUy In a given (llflclplino nnd failure to 
conaldcr the neodH which permanently certificated poraonnol have for 
"coursoH^* rather than programa. 

Fourteen organizat ions ( teacher unions were not among .^reapondenta) 
completed questionnaires during the study. They were more concerned 
about the CPE regionalization plan than about other elements in the CPE 
off-campus guidelines. The organisations surveyed reported that their 
members have staff development needs, the organizations sponsor state- 
wide meetings and some workshops using membership fees and registration 
charges, but most inservice is the responsibility of the individual . 
organization member. — '"^ 

Two Teacher-^ Corps' and three Teacher Center directors who completed 
questionnaires reported that colleges and universities play important 
roles in their projects. In all five, some off-campus, credit-bearing 
courses are offered; in the two Teacher Corps projects, off-campus 
professional development courses are oflired. Two project directors ■ 
felt that the CPE guidelines will directly affect access to credit- 
bearing cour3es in their geographical area; three were uncertain of 
the impact on either staff development or professional development. 
One project director voiced concern that the thrust of these projects 
is to increase the responsiveness, of IHE's to local district/personnel^ 
needs and increas(? the relevance and job-relatedness of IHE's offer- 
ings. The impact of CPE guidelines se t forth in CPE Reports 79-5 and 
80-4 is viewed as somewhat the opposite, unresponsive to current needs 
for relevant, site and assignment-specific staff developmeht offerings. 



i 

Review of tho procQdlng londn to tho CoUowluR summary ElndingHi 

ConaonBua exiata nmong ochool diatricta, EvSD'a, SPl proRram manngGra, 
apocifll project dlrectora and apodal intoroat groupa l.hnt: roapondod to 
queationnairea and intervlewa that a trumondoua iumhI cHiata for of C-campiia, 
aaaignment-baaod ataff devQloprnQnt, Tho roaporident diatricta, USD* a, SPI 
program managers, project directors and apocial' Intereat groups having 
knowledge about the CPE guidelines believe that the regionalizat ion, 
matriculation and enrollment provisions will limit access to off-campus 
staff development offerings. A significant number of school districts, 
ESD's, SPI program managers and persons/organizations wi th special in- 
terest in staff development and professional development were not apprised 
of or aware of the CPE off-campus guidelines prior to this study and are 
not certain how extensively the CPE guidelines will impact access to 
either professional or staff development. 



SECTION V 



THE ROLE OF WASHINGTON'S COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN IN SERVICE TRAINING- 



HI'ldTlON V 

T1II5 UOI^R OP WASIIlNflTON'S COI.I,l?()KH AND UNIVKHHriMKH 
IN INHKlWlfilS TKAlNlNd 

T'^mUtloiial ly, coIIcju^h tuUviU'h U Ion, Initli In WnhhIinUnn anil 
nationally, luiv^i boon tho nmjor autoni la tha (Uillvnry of InhdrvU^^ train- 
Ing for wcliool perwonnol, In tin? proH«nfi cu)nUiKt, tlio Innorvlon rolo of 
WahlUngton'b goIIqroh ami un LvorH UIoh Ih an linpori:anC twon of tivpil ry 
for two roaHonn, PLrnt, tha Initial LmpotfUH for thin htndy wan a conoorn 
about the offectn of tbo Council for PoMtNOcondary Kdiiontlon Ofr-OampuM 
Plan on inBervlco training for, wchool perMonnol, and a ^onoral iindurhtand- 
ing of the Inborvico rolo^of the col logow and unlvtM'Hltlob In Important as 
a context for evaluating thone cffectw, Socond, any recommondatU)nH that 
emerge from thin study concerning Inservlco training In general should tako 
into conaideration the paut and potential role of Wabh Ington' h col legon and 
univeraitieb as one of the major actora, 

Thib section of the report covera five major topics: firb^^^the 
college and university role ih professional development; second,, the 
college and university role in staff development; third, the nature and 
scope of off-carapus instruction in Washington, as it relates to inservice 
training for' school personnel; fourth, quality control in inservice train- 
ing delivered by colleges and universities; and fifth, the responsiveness 
of Washington's colleges and universities to the inservice* needs of school 
pei*sonnel. 

Professional Development • > 

Any effort to^und^ inservice role of Washington's colleges , 

and universities must start with a recognition of their major contrlhutipa 




eolUg^JMi kiQhnolMi finti (Ipp^rtm^nfij:? of ^^tiur^it Ion In tliM t^tf^tM, TIuj nuijnrUv 
of Ch«w« liUitUiitlntiN offpr hiUlril fUitl pniitlnulnn i f 1 frh^^yofuv) ri^inliMr 

Elon projjrfiinN, In n^hlUlnn, frnv of chMMi^ huir I (;nE looh oi r^r dorMrnI 
proRTrtnm In ^^^iucntlon, tlu'c^u o^t^r wupi^r InEiMulonE' oiMulMnt; IfUN, n\M\ inoht 
offwr at lenMC onu of tlu) plght nduortCtonal htafi' <u*hoal*U:0 proj^riinri (n 
tha tttntOi ThoHO 15 InhtUutlonw luwu tivilnvul iMjorlty of tho 
teacharw, admlnlhtrnCorH, nnd pt*of unh Innal Hupport hCafl rnrruntly iMnploytMl 
by Wauhlngton Hchoolh. 

Tho auinbur of HtuduntM onrolUul In Wanh lnrtt«^»^' hnconlnuruato-lovul 
(prottorvlco) education prograwH doclLnud durloK tlio 1970' h. Ah roportod 
In "TrondH In DogruoH Conferred*' (Oouncll for 'PontHOcondary Kducatlon, 
February 6» 1930), tho number of baccalauroatu oduoatlon dognnui conforred 
declined from 2,161 in 1973-7A to 1,732 in 1978-79. Tho hamo report indi- 
cates that there watj a blight increaHO in the number of education maHtora 
and doctoral degreeb conferred during this period. The number of mawterH 
degreeb in education increaaed from 1,054 In 1973-74 to 1,168 in 1978-79. 
Comparable figures for doctoral degrees in education are 70 (1973-74) and 
79 (1978-79). 

Staff Development 

The lead question in the survey of education deans and directors 
focused on college and university- efforts (both formal and Informal) to 

— ^ — \ 

^Reference definitions of "professional development" and "staff develop- 
ment" at the bottom of page 6. . 



t\\in thuy lifivf» ilnvMlopmj "fiUMm U" uV\ff tl^v^lopmMuE protjivrnM for 
huuit Dfu^ ^iPhoDl iUhtrlrt:. In mohC twui^n*, tliMM^ prn^tNiinM are Momewhnt 
fc^piuU<iUy50tl In iifUiiro, ^'or aHfimpla, thu DnlvorMlty of WAMlUogtoa pro-^ 
vhU^M minimor ooiitmo work for ahoroUiu^ f^nd Norllmhorii Hchool IliMCr lat 
pMrMOonol In tllfft»rtMir oiirrloiiUir ar^^AM aaah ycuir, WrtMlUnRCoo Htnt;« 
Unlviirwiry provldiu* nUiff iUwolopini^iil; proRrnmM pvl,m«rLly for rtdmlnlH- 
tratoru, 

Savun t>f tlu^ iulncatlon Uoniu* arul dlructorw roportwd that thoy had 
"jjlL*VJ2iiL" "rraanomoiUh with Individual Hchool dlntrlctN to provide 
Htafr duvolopnuMit proKr»unH, l'\)r oxnmplo, Kanturn Wnnhlngton Unlvorwlty 
roportod that U han provldnd Individual coothoh In "Inntructional Thoory 
Into Practice," dlHclpUnu, language artn, and bilingual oducatloa for 
Hpoclflc Hchool dlwtrlctki, Sonttlo Unlvornlty reported that Lt haH devel- 
opod Individual courMUH at thu requti^t of the Seattle School Dl«trict, 
Moht of tlu! education deans and directors indicated that Individual faculty 
memberw assist school districts with staff development on a p}?4.vate con- 
tractual basis. 

The mailed surveyof 100 Washington school districts conf Irms the 
Information received from the education deans and directors. Among the. 
63 districts ^at had responded at the time of this analysis, 41 indicated 
that they have no Formal arrangements with any college or university to 
provide Insorvlce training for their personnel. Fourteen of the districts 
reported tliat thoy had arranged for| "staff development" services from a 
college or university.. The programs identified were typically specialized 
couraes and workshops In areas sucW as "Instructional Theory Into Practice" 



«n'angP(l for etJrcl.FlPrtCti''rplrtt-ml poUphii (srtnUc omm^ wnrk for tluUr 

hnve fonnrtlly rtJqiiaHtml or r^tinlved aoUnnn m\ iioIvmi'h I cy Mtriff duvol" 
opmenC mirvlonH wpor lPIOfil ly dtaKlgnod tii intiot Inual lUiodM, HowPViM', inoht 
of th« qolUptiM «nil luUverMUUn* tleltvMrliifl Indlvhliuil (noi\«proH!Min- 
i^tihumU courwu work r.o MChool (UnCrlGt parNoruiiU wlu) may ho InCiMHi^ 
In nn iuhUclonal cortlf Icato or dQ^rou, U In tlirfkuili; i:o oMtimaro tho 
volumu of chid activity, bocauno many ooa-niatr Icul.und htuOontrh ultimately 
may apply thulr courao work toward an additional curtlFlcatn or do^ruo, 
Uowuver, thoro are noma data avallahlo that provide an InHtaht Into tho 
lavGl of thlH activity. ,Jn thu KaM ot 1980, tho Conocll Htafl: coadncttMl 
an audit of a aample of wtat^-Hupportud off-campn« conrbOH delivered by 
the five public unlverHltlea during 1979-80. AmooR tho 1,657 atudontri 
enrolled In those couraob, 570 (3A percent) were non-matr Iculants, The ' 
percent of non-matr Iculantt*, by Inwtltutlon, was aa followw: Unlverwlty 
of WaBhington (70 percent), Washington State University l,2S percent), 
Central Washington Univertiity (65 percent), Eastern Washington University 
(0 percent), and Western V/ashihgton University (53 percent). All of 
Evergreen's off-campus students are matr Iculated^?. Therefore, the Council 
staff did not audit Evergreen's off-campus courses. 

Off-Campiis Instruction 

Since off-campus instruction is a major area of Interest in this 
study, it is important to develop an understanding of the scope and na- 
ture of this activity. Off-campus instructional ^data prepared by the 
six four-year public Institutions . in the state Indicates that these 



OI'MMIAMI'IIH COIIKMKS DHl, I VI'IUI'.I) IW IHJHLIC PODll-YKAU INfiTlTUf lONti 

HtlMMKU 1970-SlMUNU 1080 





Kdiiurttlnu 


Non-l'.(liicrttl,o» 


Totnl 


Unlvorrtlr,y of WiUiUlnRtun 


/»o 




20 (M^) 


60 


WnHhLntttoii Stat^^ IlnlvorhUy 


2 A 


OJX) 


A9 (67%) 


73 






(f)2%) 


339 (38?;) , 


899 




■m 






837 


WeHtora W/ihhLnKt«>»^ lIiiLviirMlty 




(M3%) 


<17'^) 


258 


The KvurKrotia Stati? ColUs^,(>\ 

\ 


0 


< - >. 


9 (100%) 


9 


Total 


1,136 


(•)3X) 


1,000 (47%) 


2,136 



Several obwervatlons caa be derived from these and other data obtained 
from the college aad ualveralty schoolw of education. First, overalU 
courses In the flnld of education represented 53 percent of the off-campus 
course activity of the four-year public Institutions during 1979-80. How- 
ever, the percentage of off-campus education courses varies by Institution. 
Second, data on the "target populations" of off-campus courses, obtained 
from the Institutions, Indicates that school personnel are not the major 
target populations for off-campus courses In fields other than education. 



piirtionii«^l I Ni^lvM of ihM lo^iU tot loot, v-^^^VMV*iit hov«> iM ov}i!iJ«l o i^fOMn^ai y 
of ^]*^i*E If Icot*^^ oo»l »ltii5r«iM |>v og r.M»i^ iv«iVtii|i^ {o^HvIvImhI ruMr^»^i:i) 4voil i*>i^ 
of faviainfnife^ , '^m^\^\\ rlui pohU^^ tiu< 1 1 tot loo^^ i W'M*i)lio\t'Hi ^ir lin ivi^^i^ 1 , 
n^ntr^l WrtMhlOHtoo UoiVMr^Uy , K<i*,tiMM) Wo^^hhUifoo Ho IvMr^^ I ty , c^nl WtK^i^u o 
WH^ilUoHtoo llolv^iVMliy r^iport thnj \mut of rioUr »lM^»nni oo^i ^hm t if -^t^* 

proglMiim lO Eh0 flr^lil i)F i^tio^fU. loo OIH* Ot UnOit ^HiLyi^MjL fiVOjI ihlo <)ff« 

crtmpuM. MowiiVMV, thor*i av^ r^l^llvMly fMW «Ioh«^h< ooil ^u^ri lf UuiIm |0 »>^\iMimM 
AVAllrible cj^p lou^ly off«enm|)UM {f\ m^^Klmum of ooo t^nm lo rMt^l^Uounv) , 
CiioErMl WftMhlORtort llolvMrwUy VMporE^* thot tho ooly proH^nm^ tluU ort^ 
rtvnllf^bU compUuoly off-eampuk^ oro IhM hf^oJtHlor' nwuit^M''^, nonttooto^^ 
tuachMi* OM»*tlPlc*itM, (iiul r*omJloB t*^^o<iri^M tiptJctollHt tjo^^t If leot**t W^nitoro 
WttNhlnRton Uolvtjvwlty ropoi'tn tluit tho only pt*o^ram nvrilloliU tM>»]iploti»ly 
TJW-campUtt lb tH« coatlnulag tti»ieht»r coi'tlf Icato. KawttM^i WaiilUostoti 
Ualveralty, on the other haacli reportw that almost all of tlu^r JeHri.*u 
aad certificate programs are available ciwpletely off^-carapus. 

Among th^ aevea independent InHtLttitlons that re^pondod vther%» arc? 
a total of nine), only one reportn that any of Its programb aru elthiM- 
partially or completely available off-campun {Vovt Wright CoUgko), Mow- 
ever, It lb also known that Seattle Pacific Unlver«lty alno provldos 
off^campuu teacher certificate and manter^d degree pragram^i lo at least 



two off-campus locations. It is evident that most of the Independent 
institutions do not dellv.er degree and certificate programs off-campus. 

The Institutions were also asked to list the locations (cities) In 
which they offered individual off-campus education courses between July 
1979 and June 1930. The data suggest 'that seven of the institutions (UW, 
TESC, Gonzaga, PLU, St. Martin's, Walla Walla, and Whitman) kIo not; offer 
any education courses outside the city in which their main campus is lo- 
cated. Among the institutions most active of f-campus,. Central Washington 
University delivered off-campus education courses in 5A cities; Eastern 
Washington University offered off-campus education cjc^urses in 24 cities 
(primarily in Spokane and the Tri-Citles)'; and Western Washington Univer- 
sity offered off-campus courses in 55 cities, during 1979-80. During the 
Spring of 1980, Seattle Pacific University delivered olf-campus courses 
(primarily in the field of education) in approximately 70 cities. Among 
the remaining Institutions, Washington JJtate University of fered off-campus 
education courses in eight cities, the Univer^;lty of Puget Sound in seven. 
Fort Wright College in three, and Seattle University in three. Representa- 
tives of thti University of Washington hnv^s noted that they offer very few 
off-campus credit courses because their instructional resources (and 
credit enrollment quotas) are employed primarily to meet a heavy demand 
for on-campus instruction. 

Qual Ity Control o 

The volume and geographical distr Ihut ion of off-campus course, act ivity 
are Important. However, of equal interest In the present context is the 
nature and quality of the off-campus credit course work provided by col- 
leges and universities. In some cases, these courses are taught by adjuridt 
faculty. In some cases, they are specifically designed to meet lotal needs. 



In aorae cases, they are actually dealgned and delivered by an instructor 
who J.S* not associated, with the college. The following findings provide 
some insights into the level and nature of "quality control" in off-campus 
Instruction. 

At least two of the collegea surveyed (one public and one private) 
have pos't-baccalaureate course number designations which they employ for 
many insetvice courses. These courses are not automatically creditable 
toward graduate degrees, although in most cases they are creditable toward 
continuing certification. The content of these courses ia reportedly dif- 
ferent from the content of the degree curricula of the two colleges. One 
of the two education deans involved indicated that the content of these 
courses tends to be more practical in nature. Orlich (page 103) suggests 
that access to "relevant" (job-oriented) college courses is important for 
school personnel. He recommends a separate C'burse designation for gradu- 
ate level Inservice courses, which would enable institutions to design 
courses oriented -toward the specific needs of various school personnel. 
However, if courses creditable toward graduate degrees are subjected to 
more rigorous academic review, the implications of this proposal for 
quality control need to be evaluated, \ 

Fourteen of the fifteen achools of education surveyed h^ve proce- 
dures for appointing adjunct (non-regular, part-time) faculty. The ^ 
percentage of the total faculty of each school of education who are 
adjunct ranges from two to thirty percent. However, one institution 
(CWU)- reported that fifty percent of its off-campu^ education courses 
are taught by adjunct faculty. In all cases, the respondents Indicated 
that adjunct faculty .appointments are reviewed and approved by departmen- 
tal faculty and/or academic administrators (in one case, the president). 



Adjundt faculty appoiatmeata are typically the responaibility of the 
school of education, rather than the office of continuing education. 

In most cases, an adjunct faculty member must have a master's degree 
and relevant experience (although exceptions may be made in special cases)^ 
It is evident that adjunct faculty typically do not have the same academic 
credentials as regular, tenure-track faculty. However, as one dean noted, 
practical experience as a classroom teacher Is viewed by many school per- 
sonnel as being more important than a doctorate. Moreover, adjunct 

faculty members normally are approved to teach only those courses for 

» •» 

which they are specifically qualified. 

The education deans and directors were also asked whether their 
institutions have procedures for awarding credit for courses that are 
not delivered by the institution (e.g., courses offered by school dis- 
tricts, ESD'ii, education associations, and^ educational, consultants)'.*.* Ten 
of the fifteen respondents indicated that they do have such procedures. 
Although the joint study staff has copies of a^ 1 of these procedures, 
perhaps the most noteworthy are the "Procedures for Programmatic Involve- 
ment -with External Agencies," developed by the Washington Council of Deans 
and Directors of Education (WCDDE). The major features, of these proce- 
dures are summarized below: 

(A) An "external agency" is an agency or association (including SPI 
and ESD's) operating within the state that does not have state 
approved degree or certificate programs. 

\ ' ■ ■ 

(B) If the proposing agency has not already developed the proposed 
\ program, procedures for award of credit include: 

(1) college participation in program development, 

(2) review and evaluation by a committee of regular faculty. 



(3) approval by the appropriate academic uait (college, 
department, etc.) 

(4) monitoring and evaluation of the program by the college 
faculty. 

(C) Previously developed ("prepackaged") courses or programs pro- 
posed for college credit require (B)(2), (3), and (4) plus 

(1) the course must have clearly stated- objectives and 
evaluation ptocedures, 

(2) adjunct faculty Identified to teach the course must have 
at least a master's degree in a related area, 

(3) initial sponsorship should be conducted on a limited-'' ^ 
pilot basis to permit adequate evalua^tion,^^"^ 

(D) The credit granting irtstitution^should-^take reasonable steps 
to ensure that course advej^t-i'sing makes explicit the applica- 
bility of the course^to its own degree and/or certificate 
programs and^includes a disclaimer concerning the- applicability 

of the course in relation to other institutions' programs. 

f ■ /' ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

These procedures are employed by each of the three regional universities 

/ ■ ■ • 

and at least one independent institution. 

. ■ 

/bie State Board of Education has also adopted "Standards for Off- 

/ ■ \ 

Campus Courses Applicable to Certification" (May 1980) . The basic 
requirements are comparable to the WCDDE procedures summarized above. 
However, there are some additional requirements. First, there must be 
verification that the course or program^is needed. Second, students 
must have adequate access to learning resourqes. And third, there must 
be a provision for student evaluation. 
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An evaluation of the practice» and procedures outlined above would 
require a detailed review of at. least a sample of individual courses, 
which Is not possible in connection with the present study. However, 
these practices and procedures provide a possible basis for joint study 
recommendations pertaining to quality control of off-campus courses and 
programs relative to inservice traitjing for school personnel. 

,J,Responsiveness to this Needs of School Personnel 

The study staff has confirmed that the K-12 educational community 
relies heavily on Washington' s colleges and universities for inservice 
training. Among 63 school districts responding to the mailed survey of 
100 districts, 42 (67 percent) indicated that colleges and universities 
are the primary source of inservice training for their personnel. Among 
the remaining 21, a majority reported that colleges and universities are 
one of the major sources of inservice training. The past and continued 
ability of the colleges and universities to satve changing Inservice needi 
is therefore an important area of inquiry in the present context. The 
paragraphs that follow, fociis on access to college and unive,rsity instruc- 
tion, demand for college and university programs, the relevance of 
inservice training pro vlded by 'colleges and universities, ^and the 
constraints experienced by the college and university schools of educa- 
tion. in responding to inservice needs. 

Access . The issue of access to educational services is partly a 
matter of expectations. Prior to the growth of off-campus instruction, 
most school teachers and administrators participated in^ollege and uni- 
versity programs by commuting to a main campus or attending summer school 
Many still do. On the other hand, as already noted, many ischool teachers 



and adminlstratoru now have acceus to o£f<-campuu courses. Perceptions of. 
adequate (or Inadequate) access are therefore based on varying sets of 
experiences and expectations. The data presented below should be evaluated 

in this light. 

if ■ •- ^ 

The mailed survey of 100 school districts included a question about 

the adequacy of district staff access to education degree and certificate 
programs (as well as individual college courses). Fifty (79 percent) of . 
63 respondents felt that district staff had adequate access to master's 
degree programs, continuing teacher certificate programs, principal's 
credentials, and individual college courses. The number of respondents 
who felt that there was adequate access to superintendent, program admin- 
istrator, and educational staff associate certificate progran^a/ranged from 
31 to 41. Responses to more recent surveys of individual teachers af\d 
administrators confirm the perception of adequate a(/cess to college and 
university course work in most areas of the state. 

District representatives were also asked to identify the colleges arid 
universities that provided Inservice training for district personnel dur- 
ing 1979-80 (on- and/or off-campus). Among 63 respondents to the 100. 

district survey, 35 indicated that their personnel had access toon-campus 

t. ■ ' ■ 

i ■ ■ ■ ' . 

instjruction at at least one college or university , and 53 indicated that 

their personnel had access to off-campus instruction delivered by at least 

one college or university. Thirty of the respondents yuidicatedx that their 

personnel had access to off-campus courses deliveredN^y thre^e^^or more 

colleges or universities. There are districts that do not have access 



to any college or university instruction (on- or orf-campus), and there 



are undoubtedly districts that do not have access to all of the^ courses 
and programs they need. However, the data reported above suggest a 



perception of fairly wideupread access to college and university <lns trac- 
tion, in general. 

Demand. The issue of "demand" for college ahid university instruction 
is much more complex. The sheer volume of off-campus instructional activity, 
reported above, is one reflection of the high level of demand for college 
and university courses. Moreover, district administrators report that 
eligibility for salary increases is the major extrinsic incentive for par- 
ticipation in Lnservice training, and current state policy provides that 
inservice-related salary funds are allocated strictly for college and 
university credit course work. 

It Ls somewhat more difficult to project the demand for degree and 
.certificate programs, as opposed to individual college credit course work. 
At present, the olrily information available that may shed some light on 
this issue is the following: / 

There are a large number of non-matriculated graduate students 
enrolled li\ off-campus college and i riversity courses. The 
number of non-matriculated students who may eventually seek an 
additional certificate or degree is not known. 
Approximately 69 percent of the teachers currently employed in 
the state hold continuing certification, which means that they 
do,,not need to obtain any additional credentials to retain their 
jobs. 

Approximately 67 percent of the central district administrative 
staff in the state have master's degrees. For individual school 
building administrators, the figure is 86 percent; for teachers, 
26 percent; and for educational staff associates, 62 percent. 
Overall, 33 percent of the state's school teachers and 



(2) 



admihi»tratoru Jiave Muauter'u degrees* Amoag the respoadeatu to 
WEA survey of teacherb, oaly 31 percent Ladicated that .they 
are interested ia a masters or higher degree. 
Releyaace . Another issue thiit has beea raised during the course of 
the study is the t:elevaace of college aad university iaservice traiaiag, 
relative ^to the needs of school persoaael. There are at least two 
iraportaat, interrelated dimeaaioas to this issue. The first question is 

whether the type of instructioa beiag provided by col leges aad uaiver- 

\' ' 
sities is roeetiag'the aeeds of school districts aad their persoaael. 

)j . 

The^secoad questioa is 'whether the /adividual courses Ln which school 
persoaael earoll are, relevaa^ to their professLoaal responsibilities. 

With regard to the first , questioa, as a part of the 25 district 

'i ■ 

iaterview survey, .district represeatat lyes were asked whether they felt 
the state's colleges aad uaiversities^ were meeting the iaservice needs of 
district personnel. Nine of the respondents felt that the colleges and 
universities were not meeting these* needs. Seven felt that the colleges 
and univ.ersities were meeting] their districts' inservice needs. Seven 
were uncertain. Two indicated that, the private colleges and universities^^ 

were meeting the districts' needs, but that the public institutions were 

/ 

not. • - / 

Responses to another district interview question provide further 
insight into di'strict level concerns. Districts representatives were 
asked "What changes are needed with respect to the role of colleges and 
universities in inservice training?" The responses are instructive: 

— There needs to be more collaboration between the colleges and 

• . -.^ ■ ■ . 

the'' school districts. 
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The col legea should place leas emphasis on degree programs 
aad traditioaal courses, 
~ The colleges ne^d to focus more oh district aeeds aad the 
job-related aeeds of individual k-12 professionals, 

■ / . ■ ■ 

~ College faculty need to become more sensitized to the 

■ • ■ / ■ 

needs of K-12 professionals. 

' Educational service district representatives were also asked whether 
the colleges and universities were meeting the inseirvlce needs of school 
personnel.:' Four of the nine ESD representatives responded atf irmatively. 
Among the (Comments of the other five ESD representatives were: 

— y/rhe faculty need to get out i^to the field and find out what 

/ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■'■ ■ 

/ is going on in basic education. ' 



/ — The colleges and universities provide too much theory and too 
/ little application. 

/ — The public universities could be more flexible and responsive. 

/ . ) ■■ : ■ ; • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

/ With regard to the last comment, it is notew rthy that Seattle Pacific 

o ■ ■ ' ' .... 

Univevsit}^, Ln particular, is perceived amp ng. some school district repre- 
sentatives tt> be more flexible and responsive than the staters public 
universities.- 

It is clear, and understandable, that school districts would like 
more locally designed, job-oriented inservice training delivered by the 
staters colleges and universities. The staff development director of one 
of the staters major urban school districts indicated to the study staff 
that almost all bf the college credit courses sponsored by the district 
Cor their personnel are designed by the district, and most of the course . 
Instructors are district personnel with substantial classroom experience. 
This administrator suggested that these individuals are better able to 



provide Instruction relevant to dIatrLct needs than are moat college 
faculty raembera. 

The other question that haa been raised ia the relevance of thie 
subject matter of individual course work, relative to the professional 
responsibilities of school teachers and administrators. This issue is 
complex. Short of the proverbial (hypothetical) example of the high 
school physics teacher enrolled in a "basket weaving i course" course, 
"relevance" is, to some extent, Ln the eyes of the beholder. 

Relevance becomes a particular concern when there are public funds 
involved in the support of individual participation in college and 
university courses (via either , subsidization of the course and/or the 
award of a salary increase as a result of participation in the course). 
A 1978 survey conducted by the Washington Education Association revealed 

that 62 percent of the districts require prior approval of courses 

'J 

creditable toward salary increaseei^ In the remaining districts, all 
credits from accredited colleges are creditable toward salary increases^ 

- Another area of concern has been state support for continuing 
teacher certification programs via subsidizatLpn of individual' of f-campus 
courses through the instructional appropriations formula. The continuing 
teacher certification (formerly "fifth-year") program is highly individ- 
ualized and unsttjw&tured in nature. Teachers frequently take courses 
creditable toward the continuing certificate prior to filing'a program 
plan, and a "fifth^year" student may take courses from a variety of 
institutions^^dependihg upon local course availability. 

An evaluation of "fifth-year" (continuing) certificate course 
activities would require a review of a representative sample of cer- 
tificate plans or transcripts. There has not been time for such a 



review in coaaectioa with the preaent study. Howeve^^ the study staff 
did request aad receive a raadom sample of tea "fifth-year" plaas from 
oae oif the state's public universities. A brief analysis of these, 
pldns reveals some useful insights. 

Each "fifth-year" (continuing) certificate candidate must ultimately 
file "a document outlining the courses taken or planned to meet the 45 
credit requirement for the certificate. Included among these courses 
must be at least nine quarter hours reflecting "depth" (e.g. » Spanish 

V 

courses for a high school Spanish teacher), nine quarter 'hours reflecting 
"breadth" (e.g., liberal arts courses), and nine quarter hours reflecting 
"professional competence" (e.g., teaching skills). Among the ten "fifth- 
year" plans reviewed by the study staff, most of the courses .planned (or ' 

. ■ ' . _ ■ \ ■ 

taken) were either subject matter courses related to the teacher's 
teaching field or edu^catlon courses. There were exceptions. One high 
school Spanish teacher, for example, included eleven credits of physical 
education in his/hei; plan. Another seventh j rade classroom teacher 
included 28 credits of physical education in his/her plan. ^ 

There is a provision for approval of fifth-year plans by scho(|l 
principals, which should help to ensure the relevance"" of the teacher's 
course work to his/her professional responsibilit Les. However, it is 



not clear that Individual fifth-year plans are subjected to ^gorou3 
review at the district level . ^ 

Constraints . In response to some of the comments of district admin- 
istrators concerning the responsiveness (or lack thereof) of colleges and 
universities to district Inservlce needs, the education deans and directors 
were asked why^school districts and ESD's are turning to sources otjier than 
colleges and universities to provide various inservlce programs. Five of 



the 15 reapondenta cited the "entrepreneurahip" and market Lng techaiquea 
of private educational conaultants. Five observed that other agencies can 
be more responsive to short-notice requests. Three suggested that there 
are probably some types of iaservice that are best provided by other types 
of deH^ety agents. Other responses included the emohasi-s on research in 
the faculty reward system, the desire of district pe 'oonnel for practLcal 
training, a possible over-enjphasis by colleges and universities on degree 
programs, and the influence of som? of the state's education associations . 

The education deans and directors were also asked whether they felt 
there were certain types of inservice activities that should not be pro- 
vided by colleges and" universities. Four responded no. Two suggested 
that the colleges and universities cannot meet all of the needs for inser- 
vice training because of resource limitations. Four felt that colleges 
and universities should not be involved in task-specific, district-specific, 
or recreational , training. Five of the deans and directors felt that there 
might be some areas that should not Involve the colleges and universities, 
but they did not specify what they were. 

Finally, the education deans and directors were asked what con- 
straints they experienced, in being more responsive to inservice needs. ' 
Five cited resource limitations. Three Indicated that they were, limited 
to^c^edlt activities. Two cited the red tape involved in the curriculum 
approval process. Other responses included the constraints imposed by 
enrollment ce LI IngsV academic standards, and the Council's off-campus 
regional seVvice areas. 

. / Summary ' r - ' 

(1) In the area of professional development, the 15 public and 
independent schools of education in Washington have trained 



the majority of the 43,424 teachers, adrainiBtratora, aad 
professional support staff currently employed by Washington 
schools. The number of students enrolled in Washington's 
baccalaureate level education programs' has been declining 
since 1972. Enrol ?iment in masters and doctoral degree pro- 
grams has been relatively stable since 1973. 

(2) Relatively few colleges and universities have developed formal 
staff development programs for individual school districts." 
However, the colleges and universities have been active in 
delivering Individual off-campus courses to school personnel. 

(3) Approximately 53 percent of the off-campus courses delivered 
by public four-year institutions during 1979-80 were courses 
in the field of education. ^ The education deans and directors 
report that off-campus courses represerrt approximately one- 
third of the total number of education courses (on- and . ^. . 
off*campus) delivered during 1979-8'^. Off-Campus course data 

obtained from the public institutions indicates .that school 

■ ■ -- ■ ■ ■ ^ ■■ 

personnel are not the major target population for off-campus 
courses' Ln fields other than education. It is apparent that 
school personnel enroll in relatively few off-campus courses 
outside the field of education. 

(4) The number of education degree and certificate programs avail- 
able completely of f-i:ampus is limited. ; The institutions most 
active in delivering off-campus instruction in the field of 
education are SeattlJe Pacific University, Central Washington 



University, Western 
University. 



Washington University, and Eastern Washington 
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(5) Moat tnbtitutlonb are fairly careful in selecting adjunct 
faculty. However, these facuUty do not havu tlie same academic 
credentials as regular, tenure-track faculty. The Washington 
Council of Deans and Directors of Education and the State Board 
of Education have adopted standards for quality control of off- 
campus courses. 

(6) Colleges and universities are the major source of Inservlce 
training for most school districts. Most. d Istr let representa- 
tives surveyed in connection with this study feel that their 
personnel have adequate access to college and university course 
work. Responses to recent surveys to individual teachers and 
administrators confirm the perception of adequate access in 
most areas of the state. 

(7) Approximately 69 percent of the teachers currently employed in 
the state hold continuing certification, which means that they 

> do not need to obtain any additional credentials to- retain their 
Jobs. The demaad for master's degrees is more difficult to 
projebf. However, the WEA survey of teachers suggests that 
less than a third of the teachers in the sample group are 
interested in pursuing masters degrees. 

(8) Many district and ESD administrators feel that there should be 
closer collaboration between universities and school districts 
in developing inservice programs that are responsive to the 
needs of school personnel. 

(9) It is apparent that approximately a third of the school dis- 
tricts exercise relatively little control over the credit 
course activities of their personnel applicable to salary 
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Increaaeu and permanent certification, , 
(10) The college and university achools of education operate under ^ 
a number of conatraintb , that inb^Lbit more flexible and reapon- 
sive inservice programs, including formula (credit)-driven 
budgets, an emphasis on research Ih the faculty reward system, 
and, reportedly, certain elements of the Council's off-campus 
" plan, , ^ ^ " 
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SECTION VI 
THE COUNCIL'S OFF-CAMPUS GUIDELINES 



Ab noted earlier in the report, the Council's off-campua plan, 
adopted in November 1978, provided the initial impetus for the present 
study. The issues and concerns that prompted the off-campus plan,. the 
Council's policy goals in the area of off-campus instructioa,, and the 
op^ational policies and procedures of the plan are summdrized in 
Appendix A, . 

During the courae of the study, Lt has become evident that relativel 
few school district personnel were aware of the off-campus plan and that 
very few district or ESD personnel understood all of its provisions. In 

fact, 48 (76 percent) of 63 respondents to the August -1980 mailed survey 

/ ,> ■ 

of 100 Washington school districts vindicated that they were not familiar 
with '^t he Council's off-campus plan. Moreover, it became evident that the 
ESD personnel who were aware of the plan (as well as representatives of 
certain prof essional education associations) were* more concerned about 
the regional service area requirement than they were about the funding 
arrangements. The first subsection of this section will provide an over- 
.view' of the off-campus plan, in order to provide a common foundation for 
evaluating its effects on inservlce training. The remaining subsections 
contain an analysis of the two major provisions of the plan of concern 
in the present context: the program funding provisions and the off-c^mpu 
regional service areas;. ,y' 

^ Background 



It is Important to stress that the Council's off-campus plan was not 
designed specifically to control or coordinate the inservlce role of 
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Wabhington'H pulilLc col legow and uaivei'bltleB. Rather^ the plan waa 
deBlgaed to coordinate the off-campuB actlvitiea of the public inat itutionBi 
in general • 

A Btaff report on off-campua inbtruction, preaented to the Council 
on April 11, 1978, providea a good auramary of the iaauea and concerna 
that led to the development of the off-campua plan, THe report obaerved 
that over the paat three yeara, the off-carapua ina truct ional activltiea 
of the public four-year inatltutiona had been growing at a rate of 15 to 
20 percent per year. It waa observed that Waahington already had one of 
the beat educated adult populations in the country and that most off- 
campua instruction waa aerving the educational needs of adult students 
who already had some higher education. In light of the finite resources 
available for support of public higher education, it was suggested that 
'first priority ahould be given to educational^servicea for persons who 
have not had any higher education. , . v 

The report proceeded to explain. the history of atate aupport for 
off-campua instruction in Waahington and the issues and concerns that had 
been raised in this regard. Until 1973 , of f-cainpus instruction delivered 
by the state's public universities had been funded entirely through atu- 
dent fees. That year» the regional universities experienced a decline in 
on-campus enrollments. This prompted a revision of state policy to enable 
these Institutions to report off-campus student credit hours for state 
aupport under the Instructional appropriations formula. In response to 
early concerns about the quality of st^te-supported off-campus instruction,, 
in 1975i the Office of Financial Management restricted reportable off-campus 
courses to those courses taught by regular university faculty as part of 
their regular teaching loads. 



The coatlmied growth of off-campun courHew Hiihboquuatly ralHcd quea- 
tlona about state prioritlea for funding higher education, aa augueated 
above. There waa a growing awareneaa that, of al I of the ' Inatructional 
aqtivitleB of the public four-yeac inatltutlon, off-campua Inatructlon waa 
leaat subject to state level policy direction and coordination. In the 
Council's 1976 Comprehensive Plan , the Council expressed support for the 
need for off-campus instruction for persona unable to spend time In 
residence on-campua. However, the Comprehensive Plan alao stressed the 
importance of minimizing duplication of services. With this goal in 
mind, the Council announced plans tp initiate an annual review of off- 
campus programs. 

' In the interest of establishing state priorities for the support 

of off-campu8 instruction, the 1976 Comprehensive Plan introduced the 

concept of state support for off-campus instruction leading to an 

occupational objective or creditable toward a degree or certificate. - 

It was suggested that certain types of off-campua Ins truction* ahould be 

financially self-sustaining, specifically non-credit Instruction, and ^ 

courses, seminars, or workshops which aVe established 
either for or at the request of business or ' industrial 
firms, community groups, or governmental agencies for 
their employees or. members, and the enrollment in which 
lo under the control of these organizations. 
(Recommendation 57) ' , 

The Comprehensive Plan also stressed the need for qual Ity control 
in off-campus instruction through careful attention to the qualifications 
of adjunct faculty and the assurance of off-campus student access to 
adequate instructional support services (e.g., libraries). . ^ 

The plan also introduced the concept of off-campus regional service 
areas, which would be designed to minimize duplication and establish 
institutional responsibility for off-campus instructional seryicea in 



each region of the ntate. In Hubtioquont staff reportt* to the Council, 
it waw note(J that the off-campuM inntructional activltXoa of the public 
fiouf-year inatltutlonti were concentrated in the state's population 
centers, many of which were already served by the on-campuB programs of 
local public and private four-year institutions. In support of the of f- 
campus regional service aVea concept, it was noted that this concept was 
in l^eeping with the statutory responsibilities of the regional univer- 
sit les : ' .. 

The primary purposes of the regional universities shall 
be to offer undergraduate and graduate education programs 
/through the master's degree, including programs of a 
practical and applied nature, directed to the educational 
and professional needs of the^residents of tlie region s 
they serve ; to act ayf" receiving inst Itutiotis for trans- 
ferring community .college studento, and to provide 
occupatlonar'aad complimentary studies programs tV»at 
continue or are otherwi^s^ integrated with the educa- 
tional services of the region's community colleges 
(RCW 28B.35,050) (emphasis added). 

The April 1978 Council staff report concluded with a summary of the 
araerfjing concerns in the area of off-campus J istruction. It was noted 
that th,ere waa a lack of continiiity of courses leading to degrees or 
other professional objectives la many off-campus locations, ^supporting 
the 'hotUVn that state polir.y should encourage delivery of off-campus 
programs, (versus off-campus courses). It was noted that 55 percent of 
the off-campuy courses del ivered d^aring 1977 were targeted toward 
tenchers and .publie administrators, which raised questions about the 
appropriateness of subiiidizing professional continuing education when 
many state residents have not yet had access to lower diviy ion or voca- 
tional education. It ^as suggested that priority should be given to 

(1) community college education, (2) upper-division baccalaureate 

i> * -■ • 

instructl.oa beyond commuting distance from, four-y^ar institutions, f and 



(3) profoBHlonal continuing education, Ln that order, Thu roport con- 
cluded with a rocanmondatlon that thw Council conwlder the Introduction 
of off-campub regional sorvice nroaw and that U reovahiate oKlHtlnrt 
Btate policy concerning financial support for off-campua Inbtructlon. 

\ ' , ■ 

■ Overview of the ^ff-CampuB Plan 

"\ 

\ 

After circulating aeveral drafts and consulting at length witli the 
institutions involved, in November 1978, the Council adopted a state 
plan for coordinating off-carapus instruction, designed ,to respond to 
the issues and concerns noted above. Although the goals and provisions 
of the off-carapus plan are summarized in Appendix A, It may be helpful 
to provide a brief narrative description, of the plan. 

The off-carapus plan begins with a review of the Issues and concerns 
that had been raided in the area of off-campus instruction. These 
issues and concerns are reflected in the pbllcy goals of the plan: 

(1) The need for. a response to public need and demand for extended 

; - . ■ . ■ ■ . ■■ >, ^ , : 

higher education opportunities. 

(2) ' The need to protect the continuing viability and effectiveness 
^ of the independent institutions in the state, as well as the 

need to. encoutage cooperative and complimentary planning and 
programming between public and independent institutions. 

(3) The legislative mandate to retain the two-year program mission 
of the community colleges, rather than allowing the community 
colleges to move into upper-division instruction. 

(4) The importance of adequate quality in of f-campus instructional 
seirvices. 

(5) The need to establish priorities for the use. of finite state 
resources for higher edudation. - 

1 r 
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(6) A prefcjr^iaco for u coordinating and monitoring role for tho 
Council for PoHtMecondnry Kducatlon au compared to an 
admlnUtratlve or fully regulatory role, 
Appendix A contalOH a complete nummary of the operational policlen 
and proceduren dcHlgned to promote the policy goala outlined above. 
For preaent purpoaeHi the following uummary of major provlalonB ahould 
Bufflce: 

(1) Continuation of state appropriation aupport for program^ 
related off-carapua couraea offered by the public four-year 
Inat Itutlona. 

(2) Elimination of atate appropriation support for all non-program- 
related off-carapua couraea, ^ 

(3) Eatabllahment of regional service areaa for off-campua Instruc- 
tion by the regional unlveraltlea and The Evergreen State College. 

(4) Waahlngton State Unlveralty and the University of Washington are 
aaalgned statewide reapdnalblllty for reapondin^ to identified 
needs for off-campua continuing professional education, upper- 
division instruction, and graduate instruction in program areas 
nbnduplicative of programs offered by the regional institutions 
or local independent Institutions. 

(5) Implementation of a, procedure for advance notification and 

V acceptance of new off-campus programs which will preclude new ' 
offerings of such prog r*aras within 25 road miles of the primary 
.campus of another four-year institution in any case where the 
program is contested by the other institution and is determined 
by the Council I upon appeal, to be duplicative of the programs 
offered on-carapus by that institution.. 
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(6) Officlol oricouragemunt for tho public Iniit LtuC lonn t:o actlvoly 
t^QQk way« nml mmn to cooporato oCfoctlvuly with thu 
pondont lnMtltut|onH In thu dovalopinunt of futuro off-campuH 
program of ferlnga, 

(7) Coatrol of the overall lovol of Htato wupporttul uff-cainpub 
inbtruction by each public Inbtltution, ab a defined portion 
of itH tot^^l inatructional activlttea Bupportwd by appropria- 
tiona, through the biennial "enrollment contract"; method 
currently used in the budget procebb.* 

It i» not the purpose of the prebent wtudy to conduct a comprehenbive 
evaluation of the Council 'b of f-campub plan. Rather, one of the objec- 
tives of the btudy ib to evaluate the effects of the off-campub plan on 
the college and univeraity role in inservice training. The major concerns 
that have, been raised in this regard relate to the program funding and 
regional jiervice area proviaionti of the off-campus plan (items 2 through 
5 in the above list of policies and procedures). Therefore, the remainder 
of this section of the report will focus on these two sets of provisions. 

Program Funding Provisions 

The major provisions of the off-campus plan pertaining to program 
funding can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Matriculation Requirement ; In order to receive state support 
f or ' an of f-campua course, an institution must demonstrate that 
either ten students or the majority of enrolled students are 

\ / . ■ ■' 

*The Council subsequently adopted and published a "Supplement" to-the off- 
campus plan, designed to outline in more specific fashion the operational 
procedures for the implementation of the plan (CPK Report 80-4, Octobier 

29. 1979). ' 

. .. . . J ^ . ,, . . • 



matrkulAtml in a dugruo or aartlflcatu proBvam of tlui LniitUu- 
ttoa or of a coaMortlum In which th« tmitltution paruiatpatMw, 
quail fylnq OCC'^CampuM Pro^rninM > la ordur to qualify for wtatii 
bupport, an of f-campuM courwo muat alHO bo part of tho HGhedulod 
conruQ offorioijw of a quaUfyloft off-campUH program. Briefly, 
a qualifying off-»campub program ia a comploto degroe or certifi- 
cate program available to wtudontH at tl\o off-campua location 
in quobtlon, A student must be able to complete moMt of the 
requlrementM for the degree or certificate at the off-carapuri 
location (the inatitution may require the atudent to epend a 
maximum of one term on-campua), 

(3) Fifth-Year (Continuing) Teacher Certificate Programa ; Becau.eo 
of the Individualized nature of the fifth-year (continuing) 
teacher certificate program, the October 1979 aupplement to 
the off-campuB plan containa special provibiona for qualifying 
off-campus fifth-year teacher certJ^'icate programs for atate 
Buppo.rt,, Brief ly, the policy stipulates that each off-campus 
fifth-year site must have at least 10 atudentjs with approved 
fifth-year plana on file with the inatiturion ia order to 
qualify the off-campus fifth-year program for state support* , 
The number of supportable off-carapua couraea that can ]5e 
offered at the site each year ia dependent on the number of 
students with fifth-year plans on file. 

(4) Self-Sustaining Of f-Campua Couraea ! No n-p^rog ram-related off- 
campus courses do not qualify for atate aupport (unless they are 
offered within the 25 mile radius campua service area of the 
institution) . 
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Th<^ pftrngp«ph« that follow provide no nafilywU of tlm ^^fNt^tM of iumU of 
thuwe pvovUloow on thif rol« of WAMhlnKtou'w col Iok^m^ ami uolvurMUloM In 
prnvUUng in«ervla« ti'«lninB for wahool pflriioortolt 

Th« Mn t r jo » U t^^^^^ 'I'l^** «v«lUbU hUBK^wt; that tho 

offact of tlui miitrlcuUtloa requlrtmiant will vary nlRnlf Icantly amoiifi tlio 
ttlx foiir«-yo«r public InHtUutioaiw Tho KvovRreuo Stato CoIUho i\om (lot 
of fur any poHt'-bnccnUuroftte education courMUH for wohool porMonnol. Thu 
UntveCttUy 6t Wawhjlagton Lh unable to of fur off-cainpUM credit LoHtnictloa 
for Bchool petBonnol bocauuo of the heavy denuuul for on-campub crudLt 
progrnmtt. Thoreforei the matriculation requirement doeu not affect the 
inborvice activltlea of theae two inatltutlonw. 

Baaed on a Council ataff aample audit of off-campua couraoH delivered 
during 1979-80, implementation of the matriculation requirement wo^ld have 

a algniflcan% effect on atate aupport for off-campua couraea offerdd by 

i 

Central Waahington Unlveralty and Weatera Waahlngton Ualveralty. |Among 

the 31 CWU off-campua coutaea audited, only 12 (39 percent) would have 

/ ... I 

qualified for atate aupport If the matriculation requirement had been In 

J 

effect. Among the 10 WWU off-carapua couraea audited, only 6 (6o|percent) 
would have qualified for atate aupport. In contrast, 90 percent' of the 
WSU aample and 86 percent of the EWU aaraple would have qualified for state 
support, / ' 

There was a queatloo pertaining to the matriculation requirement In 
the Burvey of education deana and directors. The commenta of the deans 
and dlrectora reveal that there are administrative problems cijeated by 
the matriculation requirement. Specifically, Inatltutlona normally are 
^ not able to determine the matriculation status of atudeats enrolled la 
an off^campua course until the flrat day of classea (registration for 
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off^onmpUM couTMOM friu|uont;ly doow not taka pUuu) »muU thnt ttnuO. 

quaUfy for Htat« Nupporc until tho oo\ivh« haw fiotu>Mly hoRun, althoufjh 
tc Im poMHlhle tn make fairly good predlctlona In ca^aw wherci th« B«a- 
oral natures of the potontlal couruo cliciatola Iw knowo la advanca, it 

alHO btuMild l)o notod titat It la not nocoHwary tliat every Mlnglo non« 

♦ 

bupportahlo off-campuw courno bo welf-HUHtainlng; rather, the require- 
mont Im that non-buppoi*tablo ofE«-Gampuu couraoa, nn a vhole , muut bo 
B6lf-8UBtalniag, Thin l« a long Btandlag modua operandi In aelf- 
auatalnlng coatln»iing education. 

Qualifying OCf^CampuM Programa , The other major criteria for utate 
ttupport of an off-campub courae la that the courae muBt be part of a 
"qualifying off-campuB program," The education deans a(\A dlrectorB 
/ere asked toy Identify the off-campua actlyltlea that no longer qualify 
'f orMi^te,,j*VPPo^t under this provision of the of f-c ^ f 'is plan. The 
University of Washington reported that they ^arely hive requested 
state support for their off-campus programs and that the "qualifying 
off-campus program" provision would therefore have little impact. 
Respondentw from Washington State University, Central Washington Uni- 
versity, Eastern Washington University, and The Evergreen State College 
Indicated that they had not yet Identified any courses or programs that 
would lose state funding uader'thls provision.' 

Western Washington University identified 25 activities in 21 dif- 
ferent locations that would lose state support under the program funding 
provisions of the off-campus plan. However, a footnote to the Western 
report Indicates anticipated loss of state support due to the absence 
o.f sufficient matriculated students in the courses Involved, rather 



and dlriii43toi**4) wer^ aUo finked Murv^y qu<?>tiElon i\\nn\i tlu* i^fhiiU^^ of t;hM 
'•quaUfyioH off«a^mpu« program'* provision. Agf^hii It in ^ipp^mimiU Uuit 
thU i'<iqulf«m«at; will Ni4v« lUtU ^fN^U m tlu^ ofr^i^nmpuM pvo^iivimM of 
thu Unlvtirulty of Wflwhlngtan iind TIim Kv^i'sruun titfit^i iiolUtjM, Wi^MhloH^^o 
at«t« Unlvarnlty r^port^d tluU th^y nmy Iwivw woinu prohlt*mu Iw ttu^ ^hhjc* 
of vocational eduantloni whora th^y Imvo rtttt*mpt;i^d to M^^rvM tlu^ oi^tnlM 
of umall K^'^t^P^ ^f vocational ^diuiatloo ttuiohiM'» In Iholarmt arunrt. 
SimiUrly, Wonttirn Wawhlngton Unlvi^rHlty ruportml that thin VinjuhNMiuMU, 
cruatoH a probUm in rural nra«M, whurt! It Im difficult to d«l lv«r a 
comploto dcigreo or curtif lento program. Central WahhlnRton Unlvorwlty 
lndtcrtt«d that thU rwqu ^rwneat haw roHulttuI In a counoI Idat Ion of coin no 
offerlngb In certain geographical aroan, which may liavo both poHltlvu and 
negative effectn on utudentM. 

The ttchool diutrict Hurvey allio included a quubtlon about the effectw 
of the program funding proviwiona of the off-carapuH plan. In thU Hurvey» 
no attempt was made to draw a diatinctlon between the matriculation and « 
qualifying off-campub program provisionti. Nine of the 25 Mchool diwtrlct 
adrainlatrators surveyed did not know what effect the program funding 
pfoykaions would have. Six of the reapondents auggeated that achool 
personnel need individual courses, not degree and certificate programs. 
Four were concerned about the possibility of higher tdttion rates for 
aelf-8uataining of f-carapua courses. And four felt that the program 
funding provisions Would have little effect In their diatrlcts. 



*^ilrf l^niUy pTMvl^lh^s p^^npUtu arir^scamiui^;* {hm4I4»4^ ^^r^in r^iit^ 

lii MiM pr»ivlo»4t4 t»c4^*i:li>u of ritjport (fi^intt^a VK), th** ftfi;h«yd4r u^r 
cMor lulling) t04^^ti^r iiiirUf l^4Una q»irvlcvilMii% N 4 highly l*MHvliUi4U#*Jtl 

t u»t, It U iioUktily thfU 40y two liMih^rw v^iMiM iMii»pUtf^ i^M4<t^lly th^ 
^iiino >iOt of coorwOM lo fulfil Im^iU of th^ oaoUoulog i)«i'tif ic^tloo 
vnqiar^miMU,. Mrtoy illMirlat 4o4 uolviirttlty 4iJmlol«l^'4tovH lotuvvli^WMtl 
«lurloH tlui pviiMoot fc^Uhly httVfj fH^^*<^^J 5**^^ tl^^^ flfllv-y^nr ^^I'tlfUatloo 
procoww cannot In* conr> Itloy^tkl rt **proHk'4m,** to th^ context of th^ Councll^i* 
off-cnuMMiM plan. That Im, It wouhl bt* difficult for aw Uutltutloo to 
fbtnbllsh a prone rlhtid ^orU^w of fUtti-ytuir coutHtJiH that would m^ot the 
neiuln of all the teachern at any partlcuUr off-campuh locution* In 
the Octi>ber 1979 aupplemont to the off-camputt plaa» an effort wai* made 
to accommodato the unlquo character Int let* of tho fifth-year '"program." 
Inwtoad of roqulrlng n prencrlbcd program curriculum for off-campub 
f lftt>-year programn, the plan, aw modified in October 1979, provideii 
for btate .support for fifth-yoar off-campuH course work when there are 
at leant ten btudeatn with fifth-year plana on file at a given off-carapun 
locat Ion. 

During the interviewn with education deanb and directorw, the 
renpondentH exprebned the following concerna relative to the fifth-year 



program provision of the off^-carapua plaa: 

(1) The requirement that fifth-year students must have a program 
.pla(i on file with the institution creates an administrative 
problem. Fifth-year students are not required to file a plan 
in order to start taking courses applicable toward their 
^ fifth-year certificate. 

\ (2) It is not desirable for a teacher to establish a fifth-year 

plan during the first year of teaching because their Individual 
needs are not always known at this time, 

(3) There is some value in having a fiftfi-year plan on file (at 
least after the first year) because the planning process 
enables the teacher and his/her advisor to establish a set 
of program objectives. ' ' \ 

(4) The nature of the fifth-year (now continuing) teacher certifi- 
cation process may change as a result of the new State Board 
of Education rules pert^'ning to certificate programs and the 
certification process. 

Based on the information and opinions obtained, to date, it is 
evident that the fifth-year provision in the off-campus plan does 
accommodate the special characteristics of the fifth-year certiflca- 
tion process; that it Is desirable to require filing of a fifth-year 
plan, at least after the first year of classroom experience; and that 
there is nothing in the new State Board rules pertaining to fifth-year 
(continuing) teacher .certificates that will radically change the individ- 
ual program planning process. If anything, the new rules will require 
additional structure in individual continuing certificate programs, and 
program ^planning will become increasingly important. 

1". 
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Self-Subta LninR Of f-Campua Couraes . la tandem with . th?^ previa ion 
that the state will support only those off-campus courses th'at are 
program-related, the off-campus plan stipulates that all n6n-pro&ram-^ 
related off-campus courses offered by public four-year 'institutions 
must be financially self-sustaining. It is apparent' that some of the 
public Instltutiona have been reluctant to offer off-campus courses on 
a self-sustaining basis (at least since 1973, when off-campus courses 
first qualified for state support). The implication is that the off- 
campus plan will reduce access to off-^arapus courses in» locations where 
institutions are unable to deliver complete off-campus programs. 

It is important to note that the off-campus plan does not mandate , 

an overall reduction in the number of state-supported off-campus courses 

delivered by four-year public institutions. Each institution was author 

ized to report the/same number of crfedit hours for purT)oses of state 

support in 1979-80 as they reported dji^ring the previous academic year. 

The number of reportable off-campus credit 1 )ur8 for 1980-81-was 

increased by approximately 10 percent over 19/9-80 (CPE Report No. 

1 

80-A, October 29, 1979>. The major effect of the off-campus plan wbth 
respect to off-campus funtling is to establish a ceiling on state- 
supported off-campus instruction and to encourage the four-year public 
institutions to deliver more off-campus Instruction la the form of 
degree and cert If icate programs . 

An analysis of 1979-80 of f-campus course" data provider , an overview 
of the off-campus courae activity of the institutions. Da^^a provided 
by the institutLonb reflects the following distribution ^of state- 
supported (Oil) versus self-sustaining (015) off-campus courses during 
' 1979-80: ' * . 



TABLE 10 



STATE SUPPORTED (Oil) AND NON-SUPPORTED (015) OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 

SUMMER 1979-SPRrNG 1980 





Education Courseu 




' Total Courses 
(Education Plus Other) 






Oil (Z) 


015 (%) 


1 \J ImCLL 


Oil 


(%) 


015 (%) 


1 U LuX 


uw 


■ 0 ( - ) 


35 (100%) 


35 


3 


(6%) 


51 (94%) 


54 


wsu 


9 (60%) 


6X4Q%) 


15 


53 


(83%) 


11 (17%) 


64 


■cwu 


182 (47%) ' 


209 (53%) 


. 391- 


482 


(56%) 


381 (44%) 


863 


EWU - 


235 -(100%) 


. 0 ( ) 


235 


709 


(99%) 


5 (1%) 


714 


wwu 


96 (53%) 


86 (47%) 


182' 


• 97 


(44%) 


122 (56%) 


219 


TOTAL 


522 (61%) ' 


^ 336 (39%) 


858 


1,344^ 


(70%) 


570 (30%) 


1,914 



Theae data indicate (1) that approximately 30 percent of the off-campua 
coursea delivered by public iristitutions during 1979-80 were financially 
self-8U8taining, (2) that the percentage of self-«ustaining off-campus 

/ . 

courses in the field of education (39 percent) was significantly larger 
than the percentage of self-sustaining off-campus courses in other 
fields (79 percent of the non-supported courses were education courses),, 
and (3) that Eastern Washington University (in contrast to the others) 
offered almost. all of their of^-campus courses o^^a state-supported 
basis. 

It is important to note that' the elimination of state support for 
non-prograra-related off-campus courses will not necessarily lead to a 
reduction of student access to individual course work. In the first 
place, am off-campus course can qualify for state support if 50 percent 
of the students ^enrolled are raatf iculated in d degree or certificate 
program. The remaining students can «be nonmatr iculants. In the second 



place, it seems quLte possible that the iastitutions caa fuad a self- 
sustaining off-campus course (with a certain minimum enrollment) by 
charging higher tuition. 

In the survey of education deans and directors, representatives of 
the public iastitutions were asked whether they charged higher tuition 
for non-sup per table off-campus courses. Five of the respondents indi- 
cated that their institutions did not charge higher tuition. One of 
the respondents (WSU) reported that tuition charges for self-sustaining 
off-campus courses are slightly higher ($39 per credit for self- 
sustaining courses versus $34 per credit for state supported courses, 
at the graduate level). It is apparent that, to date, most of the 
institutions have attempted to compensate for the loss of state support 
by requiring minimum course enrollments for self-sustaining off-campus 
courses. Although the study staff does not have any data on off-campus 
course failures due to low enrollment, undoubtedly there have been some 
courses that could not be offered because the^ e were too few students. 
It should be" noted that at least one of the institutions has a f lexible 
approach toward minimum class enrollment (the objective is to achieve 
a minimum average class enrollment for self-sustaining off-campus 
courses) . * ^ 

One of the issues that has been raised is the effect of higher 
tuition on participation in inservice training for school personnel. 
The mailed survey of 100 school districts included a question that pro- 
vides some insight into this issue. Respondents were asked to indicate 
whether district personnel prefer public (versus independent) institu- 
tions because of lower tuition. Among 63 respondents, 27 (43 percent) 
suggested that tuition is not a significant issue in the selection of 



courBes and programs. Nineteen (30 percent) felt that tuition lb a 
significant issue, eight (13 percent) reported that district staff had 
access to public Institutions only, and the remainder were uncertain 
about the effect of tuition rates on course and program selection. 

Regional Service Areas 



The regional service area provisions of the off-campus plan are 
explained earlier in the present report. Since these provisions have 
been of considerable concern to members of the educational community, 

,it Is probably worthwhile devoting some attention to the Implementation 

■ ■ ■ *» 
■ . •* • 'J 

of these provisions by the Council. \ ? 

In August 1979, subsequent to the adoption of the off-campus plan^ 
the Council reviewed and approved an ''Initial Inventory of Qualifying 
Off-Campus Programs of Four-Year Public Institutions." The criterion 
for inclusion on the list was quite modest: the Institution was required 
to have offered at least one course applicable to the program, at the 
off-campus site in question, during the period Fall 1977-Winter 1979. 
Among the 328 programs on the list, 151 were designated as out-of-regiba. 



It was noted* that out-of-region programs would need to be discontinued 
as of July 1, 1981 unless they were reviewed by the Council and reccjm- 



mended aa an exception to the regional service area restrictions of// the 

off-campus plan. 

' // ^ 

The review of out-of-region programs listed on the inventory/ was 
completed in August 1980. The public universities requested continua- 
tion of 82 out-of-region programs. Sixty-five (80 percent) of these 
programs (including 41 degree and certificate programs in the field of 

education) were recommended for continuation. It Is noteworthy that 

// 

in the case of 8 of the 17 programs terminated by the Council/, the 
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Institutioos Involved had not. offered any couraes during the period Fall 
i978-Spring 1980. In the caiae oi: the remaining 9, there were only three 
c.iHQH in which th^ labtltutions had offered more than one applicable 
cou^^e -duv'Ir.g tM:; period- / 

In the ca«e of new out-of-region off-campus programs, the plan 
requires that the proposing institution notify the host regional insti- 
tution, a^* well as any other public or independent institutions with 
main campuses within 25 miles of the proposed of f-campus site. In the 
case of an objection, the proposing institution must demonstrate that 
the proposed off-campus program does not duplicate one or more of the 
programs of the objecting. Institution. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of potential out-of-reglon 
courses that have not been offered because of regional service area 
restrictions. However, the education deans and directors were asked 
to Identify requests (1979-80) for off-campus courses^ or programs to 
which they were unable to respond because of regional service area 
restrictions. The University of Washington and The Evergreen State 
College reported that there have been none. Washington State University 
V cited thet reduced residency doctoral program in Spokane;. Central Wash- 
ington University cited course requests from Moses Lake, Omak, Kelso% 
Aberdeen, and Walla Walla; Eastern Washington University noted that 
they had received requests from "many school districts" outside of 
their regional service area; and Western Washington University cited 
WHTNET (telephone network) courses in home economics and a request 
for insGi-vices courses In Kelso. It is evident that restrictions on 
new out-of-reglon off-campus programs, at least during 1979-30, have 
not been overwhelming. ^ 



' The education deana and directora (and continuing education deans 
and directors) were asked for their comments about the regional service 

area requirement. Their responses provide some additional insights, 

I 

It was noted that The Evergreen State College is. currently unable to 
meet the inservice needs of school personnel in western Washington 
(although Evergreen currently is considering a contractual relationship 
with another public institution to deliver a. fifth-year program in 
southwest Washington). It was suggested that the paperwork required to 
obtain clearance to offer an out-of-region program is excessive. How- 
ever, currently there is no evidence of approval problems with non- 
duplicative out-of-region programs. Several of the deans and directors 
noted that the regional service area provision will probably enable the 
Independent ihstitutiona to exjpand their off-campus programs, which is 
probably true. Finally, representatives of the independent institutions 
in Spokane suggested that the regional service area provision has not 
eliminated program duplication in that area. , 

SeveVal of the ESD representatives interviewed felt that the 
regional service area provision of the off-campus plan may cauti'e 
problems for their districts. Their concerns incliided a general 

desire to have access 'to all of , the public institutions in the state, 

/ 

the inability of Evergreen to serve the inservice needs of western 
Washington, the "red-tape" involved in obtaining a course from an 
out-of-region institution, and a belief that "competition" produces 
better quality programs. 

School district representatives were not aware of many of the 

provisions and requirements of the off-campus plan. However, most 

/ ■ . . 'J 

had heard about the regional service area provision. Representatives 

/ - ■ ■ 

/ ■ " ' ■ 
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of 8 of the. 25 district representatives surveyed felt that the regional 
service area provision would have little effect in their district. Eight 
felt that the regional service areas would reduce their flexibility. 
Four cited the inability of Evergreen to meet the inservice needs of 
western Washington. And five were not certain about the effects of 
the off-campus regions. Aside from the "red tape" involved in obtain- 
ing a course from an out-of-.region institution, the major concern of 
school personnel related to the perception that some faculty members at 
certain institutions are widely felt to be the best in their fields, 
and the districts want to have access to these individuals. 

The other major constituency that has been concerned about the 
effects of the off-campus regional ' service areas is the Washington Edu- 
cation Association. In recent years, the WEA has co-sponsored a number 
of college credit courses in such areas as "mainstreaming" (integration 
of handicapped children into the regular educational process). Typi- ; 
caliy, these courses are designed for statewi 'e delivery, often during 
the summer. The WEA has experienced yome difficulty working with thej 
public four-year institutions across regional boundaries. Apparently, 
there has also been some disagreement between WEA and at least one public 
Institution over the level of Institutional control over these courses. 
Nevertheless, there are probably cases in which statewide delivery of 

specialized courses and programs would be an effective and efficient 

■ ■ \ ■ • ' .... ■ ■ 

approach toward inservice training. 

\ • ■ ■ . . • ■ 

Summa ry 

(1) Relatively few school district personnel surveyed in connection 
with the present study were familiar with the Council's off- 
campus plan. District i^and^ESD personnel appear to be m9re 
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coaceraied about the regional service area requirement of the 
plan than they are about program funding proyialons. There 
- itt some evidence that achool adminlatrators are more concerned 
with access to off-campus instruct ibn than they are, about costs, 

(2) The Council's off-campus plan was developed in response to a 
number of concerns, related to off-campus instruction in 
general (not just inaervice training for school personnel): 

(a) the proliferation of off-campus instruction during the 
1970's, with relatively little state or institutional 
control, 

(b) a concern about duplication of services, particularly in 
the^ state' s population centers, and 

(c) the need to pri^^lt^ze the allocation of ^limited state 
resourcesNavallable to support of f-cam^pus instruction. 

It is important to note that. there was no state support for 
off-campus instruction prior .to 1973. 

(3) ' The development of off-campus regional service areas, a con- 

cept introduced in the Council's 1976 Comprehensive Plan , 
appears to coincide with the regional service missions of 
the three region-^ universities (RCW 23B.35.050). 

(4) The major c.om.e».i7s raised about the off-campus plan relate to 
the program funding and regional service area provisions of ^ 
the plan. 

(5) One of the program funding requirements is that either ten 
/or a majority of the students in an off-campus course must be 

matriculated in a degree or certificate progr^ara in order to 
I qualify that course for state support. Implementation of this 
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requiraneat was tempo rarily delayed by the Couacil, pending 
the results of the present study. Assuming that matriculation 
patterns remain fairly constant , implementation of the matricu- 
lation requirement, effective July 1981, would result in a loss 
of state support for varying percentages of off-campus courses 
at each of the public institutions. 
(6) The education deans and directors and continuing education 



dearts and directors report that the matriculation requirement 
created administrative problems. Institutions normally are 



aot able to determine the matriculation status. of a student 

enrolled Tn an off-campus course until the first day of classes 
(registration for off-campus courses frequently does not take 
place until that time). 

(7) The major problem^created by the "qualifying off-campus program" 
requirement is that i>t is reportedly difficult to deliver com- 
plete off-campus programk in geographically remote locations. 

(8) Because of the individual izfe^nature of the fifth-year (contin- 
uing) teacher certificate program, there is a special provision 
in the off-campus plan pertaining to fifth-year programs. The 
policy stipulates that eafch off-campus fifth-year site must 
have at least ten students with approved fifth-year plans on 
file with the institution in order to qualify the off-campus 
fifth-year program for state support. The education deans and 
directors have raised some concerns about requiring filing of 

> a plan during the first . year of teaching (before the teacher 
and his; or her advisor have identified the teacher's needs). 

(9) The data indicate that approximately 39f percent of the off-campus 



1 ^ 

1 A ^ 



education courses delivered by public uaiversitles during 1979- 

80 were self-sustaining (015) courses. It is apparent that 

most of the universities attempt to cover the costs of self- 

sustaining courses via rainiinura class enrollments, rather than 

increased tuition, 

(10) With regard to the regional service area provision, there have 

' / ' 

' been relatively few existing out-of-region programs terminated 

as a result of the off-campus plan. The education deans J^nd 

directors identified very few requests for off-campus courses 

or programs (during 1979-80) to which they were unable to 

respond because of regional service area restrictions. There 

are specific areas of the state in which t|ie regional service 

area restrictions* are a concern (see to Sej'ction VID), 
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PKOFKSSIONAI, ASSOCIATIONS RESPONDING TO STUDY SURVEY 

1. Washin^tiip Stntu Ihislnuss KducatJon Association 

2: Washington Kducalion AMSociation 

•> 

3. School NurKt*R of Washington . ' 

4. Washington Statu Council^ of Teachers. of English 

5. Washington Ass(^ciath)n of School Administrators' 

6. Washington In-Survice Education Fund 

7. Washington Association of School Personnel Administrators 

8. Washington State Council for the Social Studies 

9. Washington Library-Media Association 

10. Washington Assoc iat ion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 

11. Washington Speech and Hearing Associ-ation 

12. Washington Vocational Association 

13. Association of Washington School Principals 

14. Washinntun Art Education Assoc int Ion ft» 



Member B 
650 

40,000 

250 

740 

850 



150 (school 
alstricLs) 



75 

175 
800 

600 
500 
1,200 
1,700 
100 
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SlIMMAf{Y OP 'nil!: 
^ COUNCIL FOK l-OSTSECONDARY KOUCATION ; 
PLAN FOR CQORDINATTNG OFF-CAMl'lJS I NS TlitlCT ( UN 



This paper is a Huramary of The Coord tnat ton of 01 f-Campiia 1j>_' J ni^c; 
tlonal' Setvlcea In Washington (CPE Report No." TO-"), Noverabcr 9, 19/ii) 
and Revised Supplement to Report 79-5 Implement In g P nUcli-.s and Proci^- 
durea for the Coordination of 0£f-Campua Ins tructiona l fierv lces In 
Washington (CPE Report No. 80-4, October 29, 1979). 

The purpose of the off-^campua plan, adopted by the CPK in November 
1978, Is to encourage appropriate responses ta public, needs for off-campu 
programs, particularly In less populated areas, wlUlo reducing iho poien- 
tlal for unwarranted competition and duplication between and among 
Institutions. This summary outlines the issues and concerns \inder 1 yln>.v 
the p^n, the off-campus policy goals of the CounclU. nnd the opera- 
tional procedures designed to promote these goals. 



Issues and Concerns 

A. Responding tq Public Need and Demand ; There is a demand for ex- 
tended (off-campus) higher education opport\inJ I tes , -.antj WasI^ Ingtori' s 
colleges and universities are responding to this demand. However,- 
J?§J*y_off-campus pt^pgr^am^ arc being offered In the stnte's popula- 
tion centers, to the disadvantage of feslcfents of other geographlcril 
areas, and In competltlonvwlth programs offered by ot - institu- 
tions. 

Protecting the Viability ot Independent Institutions ; Much of 
the off-campus Instri^ctlonal activity of the public Institutions 
has heen concentratea In locations close to the home campuses of 
If g-establlshed Independent Institutions; The independent 
Institutions are an Important higher educullon resource, and 
their stability may be threatened by juncontrol led e.ompe t itlon 
ffom subsidized public Institutions. 

G. Thft in ^.;r>nd ed Mission of che. Community College s: There is concern 
over thcj uev^ilopraej^i of upper division progrnms on community 
college carapus'ds, especially wliere those programs duplicate the 
programs of other local foitr-year Institutions. 

Qua^ily Control and Consumer Protection ; Too rapid expansion of . 
off-campus Instruction may occur at the expense of quality. 
Measured growth of these offerings Is a way to protect against 
this". \ 

E; Priorities for Public Financial Support ; in llj?;ht of the obvious 
limitations in available financial support for higher education, 
there Is a question about the relative priority ol off-campus. " 



InnU .ict lofi. Mnruover, there 1m a iiecd to i^stribllah priorities 
for Ll\(' \u\r of wlhuovor funds are . ava 1 Inh U» tor off-campus 
liuanict Ion. rrovldln^; appropriation «uppnrL only for coursed 
which an* part uf specific off-campua degree and certificate 
pV*»Krams will help lo encourage Increased empliaala on planned 
proy»rii(n of l orlru;rt. • . 

P. Appropriate Ro I u for the CPE; \The Council's role» as outlined In 
the ort-cami)us plan, emphas Izes 1 1) policy making, (2) general 
nuinUorlng, which Includes recommendations oE corrective actions 
' If iiec»*ssary through the biennial budget process, O) 3 medlaclon 
and, decision role In cases where controveValcs are not avoided 
or ruHolvod voluntarily between the pub! J c and Independent instl-- 
tut Ions ♦ 

r.. nomographic and Financial Prospects ; There are some areas of the 

State which may be beat served via off-campus programming. However 
resources are limited, and It will be necessary to establish 
priorities for the use of these resources, 



I. While there should be a public response to off-carapus education^il 
needs, it should be a response. shared by all postsecondary educa- 
tional siH:tnrs (public Four-year, independent, and community 
coll eges) . ' . 



2, OM-c.impus inhicat lonal programs should be of High quality. 

\. Kniphasls should ht^ placed on the utilization of existing facilitie' 

\, :'ioslmu c(^ord in U Ive arrangements, such as those In use in the 
cninnunlly college sys^t?nri, should be continued. > 

^, The coordlnatlve structure employed should be designed to promote' 
{h(; distribution of a diverse range of programs Into areas away 
fro-') niajor i)t>[>u 1 a t ion centers (as well as Into those centers). 

.6. The Gunnel 1 roll' In this area should be cobrdlnatlve as distinct 

f\o\.\ re[\ul.ri(v^ in nature. 

i)p.-r.i» iooal Pol l'Mys and IV ocedures g 

1 1> ; f^*;pv)n:',e In the ahovo-mon L lonod Issues and concerns, and In an 
^..| Km t to prnmoLf ^ ije po I i ty goa.ls outlined above, the Council has 
.idnptod iht fi)l lowln)V operational policies and procedures: 

I. Coat Inual Li)n Of current arrangements for coordination of community, 
col If>j:e and Vri off-campus Instruction. 
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2/ Cont Inun t I<M1 of iitato appropriation Muppoct for prog ram*** red a tml 
off-campuH courMOw offorod by public fourrf/yoar Ino tUutlonH • A 
proKrnm-rMlatotI course la a courMo that la part of a comploLo 
dejj^r^ie or certificate program avntlalilo to studorU/i at thu off- 
campnii location In question.^ 

3, Tho liifltltution imuU be able. to dismooHtrato tbat a majority of tlu? 
atudents In each ttohaidlzed courso are matriculated In a degree or ' 
certlfLcate program (there la a temporary moratorium on this 
requirement for tlu* current blonnlum only.) 

A, Kllmlnatlon of state appropriation support for all non-program- 
related off-camptiR courses offered by publlr. four-year Institutions, 

5. Kn tab 1 lahment of regional service areas for off-campus Instruction 
by regional universities and The RvergreiMi State College. Each 
regional institution is assigned primary respon^i Ibi 11 ty , within 
the scope of Its on-campus program offerings, for responding to 
identified needs for off-campus instruction wljhin its service 
area. The purpose of this policy. Is to encourage service to less 

^populated areas by reducing the number of duplicate programs In 
ttie state's major population centers (see Appendix A). 

6. Assigning to V/ashlngton State UnlvcrBlty and the University of 
Washington statewide 'responalbillty for responding to identified 
needs for o|[^f-carapus continuing professional education, upper 
division instruction, and graduate instruction in program areas 
not dupHcatlve of programs of fered by the regional institution 
or local Independent institutions. 

7. ^"tmplemeyitatlon of a procedure for advance notification and accep- 

tance of new of f-c>ampus. programs. -/Any institution whose main 
campus Is within 25 miles of the proposed "'of f-campus site would 
have r<n opportunity to object to a proposed of f-campus program 
of ferci by. a public four-yiear institution if the proprara appeared 
to duplicate an on-carapus program of t\ui local institution. The 
CPE would arbitrate such cases. ^^ 

8. Official encouragement for the pubUi: institutions to actively 
seek ways and jneans to\ cooperate 'effectively with Independent 
institutions in the development of of f-campus, program offerings. 

9. Establishment of a continuing education coordinating' committee, .by 
the four-year public cbl leges and un Lvers i f Ics , 

, u 



*Because of the individualized nature of current fifth-year teacher cer- 
tificate programs, the plan ntipiilates that each off-campus fifth-year 
program site must have at least ten studunts with approved fifth-year 
plans on file with the Institution in order to qualify courses offered 
at that site for state support. ,^ 
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10. Control of tho ov«rall levul of Htalu mipjiortiMl (»f f-cnmpuH Infittuc- 
tlon by each public InHtltut ton through a biennial "onroUment 
contract." 

11. KHtnbllahmont mnlntrtniinco by the CI'K of w InvtMUory of off- 
ciunpuH prog rams, 

12. ' Biennial proRCain review of off-cnrapua Inn I met tonal nctlvll.lon by 

the CPE, for thu purpopo of verifying conf omiancu to thuno policy 
recommenda t iona , , 

13. Subralsslon to the CPE of proposed out-of-atatp inn tructlonal 
activities by public col leges and universities and Council revlfs^ 
and recommendation regarding the proposed activities, 

In suranuiry, the objectives of the above policies and procedures ate 
(I) to coordinate the deployment of limited state resources available 
for support to off-campus instructional activities, (2) to tsncourage the 
developraent of complete off-campus programs In locations where students 
do not have access to a four-year camVus, (3) to minlmi/.e program 
duplication, and (4) to encourage regional public four-year institu- 
tions to -serve the needs of less populated areas, rather than deployJi.a 
all of their off-rariipus reaources-to tl\e most attractive markets. I.e., 
the State's major population centers. . 

For further information, please contact Mark Johnson, Associate 
Coordinator for Academic Program Services, 908 East Fifth Avenue, 
Olympla 98504 (206-753-i 149) . 
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